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Coaling Station at Gray’s Ferry, on the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad. 





There is, probably, no work on a railroad which is done in 
such a variety of ways as that of handling and supplying 
coal to locomotives. Nearly every road has its own par- 
ticular method of doing it, which is in a measure determined 
by circumstances, tradition, or perhaps prejudice. The plan 
which we illustrate in this number is one which was de- 
signed by Mr. 8S. T. Fuller, fo.merly Chief Engineer of the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, and patent- 
ed by him and Mr. Charles A. Merriam, and erected at 
Gray’s Ferry on that road. 

The arrangement consists, in the first place, of an inclived 
track, shown in profile by fig. 1 and in plan in fig. 2, laid 
alongside the main line. At the end or top of this incline 1s 
a coal-sbed with suitable pockets in which the fuel is stored. 
The loaded coal cars are run up this incline to the shed and 
are then unloaded. The track on which the cars are received 
is in the centre of the shed, asshown inthe plan. On each 
side of it are two narrow-gauge tracks 7, T, but on a lower 
level than the middle track. On these side-tracks small iron 
cars, figs. 11 and 12, are run, which are loaded with coal to 
be supplied to the engines. The shed is elevated sufficiently 
above the main tracks outside so that a bridge B, 
B can be carried across them from the former. 
On this bridge a track is laid which connects 
with the narrow-gauge tracks already referred to by 
turn-tables C,C, fig. 2. The iron cars can thus be filled with 
coal and run on the bridge to any required point. Figs. 3. 
4 and 5 represent an elevation, plan and section of this 
bridge, which, it will be seen, crosses four tracks. Over 
each track is a suitable opening in the floor of the bridge and 
underneath are chutes or s;outs, shown in tig. 3, which can 
be raised or lowered to conduct the coal to the tender. 

The other figures represent the details of the structure, 
and require no explanation. The whole plan has been 
worked out with a great deal of care, and before leaving the 
Philadelphia and Wilmington Railroad Mr. Fuller wrote: 
“It only costs us about one-fourth as much to handle our 
coal as formerly, not counting the great saving in time. Au 
engine now takes coal in one to two and a half minutes, 
without dust or scattering of coal. At points where a 
natural incline to store cannot be had, a steam vertical lift 
can be used.” 








Gontributions. 





Breaking Joints with Rails on the Elevated Roads. 


New York, Nov. 25, 1881. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE : 

On the Third avenue elevated the track was originally 
laid with the rail-joints square opposite each other, as it 
should be, but now the track gang is engaged in drawing 
ahead one line of rails until the joints face the centres of the 
opposite rails. The bad effect of this is very plainly percep- 
ble in the zig-zag motion of the cars when running rapidiy 
on a down grade with steam shut off. Iam no believer in 
the z'g-zag system of joints on any kind of road-bed, and it 
s2ems particularly ill-adapted to a structure which should 
be spared all possiole exposure to lateral strains. H. 

[The authorities of the elevated railroads believe that 
they are following the best practice in changing their 
track so as to break joints, for tracks on bridges. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which puts the joints opposite 
on road-beds, breaks joints on bridges. It is claimed 
that the shock to the structure is less when the blows 
at the joints are not simultaneous. . We have all heard 
how a column of soldiers is likely to break down a 
bridge if it crosses it marching to the drum beat, and 
that therefore the order ‘‘route step” is given on 
approaching such a structure.—EpiToR RaILRoAD 
GAZETTE. | 


Why Cars Should be Ventilated. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

Some health reformers conceived the notion of ventilating a 
certain sewer ina good neighborhood in London. The purpose 
was a gcod one; but it was executed by taking off the solid 
iron cover of the street sewer man-hole. The master ofa 
large boarding school near by protested; but the reformers 
refused to give up their notion further than by replacing 
the cover by a filter of charcoal. Again protest was made 
with the additional definite warning of danger to the neigh- 
borhood, and especially to the school, from pneumonia. 

The warning was followed by the fact; one servant and 
one, if not several, of the students died; the pneumonia was 
of an unusually fatal type. 

The incident is full of lessons, and we cannot avoid point- 
ing out that most meu are very apt to read in it one which 
is utterly false. It was not the enthusiasm of these men 
which was dangerous, but their inadequate knowledge. It is 
Nature’s own lesson in disease, and especially in pestilence, 
and above all in her age-long war of the survival of the 
fittest, that power, motive, vigorous effort leading to a 
more abundant and more highly organized life, are wo 








In dealing with this subject of ventilation, even the ven- 
tilation of a sewer, full and comprehensive knowledge is 
needed, for the mistakes of reformers come from definite 
but limited and narrow views, 

I make bold, therefore, to ask every man who is at all in- 
terested in this subject of car or station construction to care- 
fully read this letter. Much will be said which is not new, 
but the attempt will be made to give such fresh and definite 
statements as one makes who has long and thoughtfully 
studied a matter of interest. 

The first but less common danger of bad air in cars and 
stations is from contagion, especially to children, As a 
rule, the place for children under seven years is not in so 
public a place; yet, as they must and will travel, it should 
get attention that both they and their seniors get fatal acute 
disease on the-cars. 

The great Pasteur, second only to Darwin in his wonder- 
ful demonstrations of the relations of living beings to each 
other, bas not only almost shown us how these diseases 
come about, but seems about to tell us how they may be 
prevented by inoculation. There is no higher authority, 
and he writes: ‘‘There are no epidemic media (milieux 
epidemiques—epidemic constitutions). That which to me 
corresponds to this term—as I have proved demonstratively 
for the febrine of silk worms—is a greater or le:s abundance 
of germs of the disease.” Iam not entirely satisfied of this, 
but it is the only sure foundation. The less fresh air ina 
car or station where there is a child or person sick with an 
acute contagious disease, by so much the multiplication of 
the danger to every unprotected person. 

He who says such sick persons are not to be found on the 
cars should say he has never discovered them, for they are 
there much oftener than he or perhaps the general public 
supposes. They are there in the early or premonitory 
stages of disease; they are there in its later, convalescent, 
but still coutagious stage; and at such times all the fresh air 
possible is needed to dilute the poison. Close, impure air 
gives the lungs the essence of it, and then depresses the sys- 
tem by its carbonic acid and other exhalations until it is 
ready to be infected. 

I draw this picture in strong colors, not that I would ex- 
aggerate the danger, but in order to impress by its symbolism 
what is going on always where every person in the car is 
even an Ajax, namely, the slow temporary poisoning ix-’ 
fluence of noxious air. 

This influence is only temporary, and, except in the case 
of weak persons, leaves little or no trace of itself an hour or 
two afterward. The danger arises mainly when the persons 
so poisoned go into the cold air, especially if it have any 
cbill of dampness init. This danger is increased if the per- 
son be not in immediate vigorous health (however strong 
usually), or if weary, or if the heavy overcoat or shawl have 
been kept on the body while in the close, heated cars 

The definite dangers of the contact of the cold cir with the 
skin and with the throat and lungs of personsso temporarily 
debilitated by close, hot air are probably more in number than 
we know. They are quite certainly pneumonia, severe and 
slight colds, and internal inflammations.* 

We must not exaggerate these dangers in any individual 
case. If we would know their reality and feel its true im 
portance we must app.y some percentage to the thousands 
of travelers, and the thousandsof times they leave the cars 
after a ride of an hour or two, or ten. We must makea 
specially larger percentage for those who travel on close, 
crowded night trains, and go out into the damp coldness of 
the carly morning. Then we must compare our results with 
the percentage of accidents, whose few deaths so frightful‘y 
startle us, 


We shall not even then have made a fair comparison, for 
the percentage of still another and more immediately definite 
danger remains to be computed. 

Besides other six or seven senses, the body (or more strictly 
the brain) has an oxygen sense, which measures the required 
amount of oxygen against the stock on hand. 

The French call this sense besoin de respirer, and we are 
all famisiar with it who have gone from the fresh, brisk air 
into a close, stuffy room or car. It is like the sense of taste, 
easily educated, and quite as easily dulled and made stupid. 

Healthy persons much in the open air, however, are often 
very uneasy on coming into close rooms, and although they 
muy after a time become accustomed to the lack of oxygen, 
they have a strong internal craving to open a door or win- 
dow. 

As our ears are now supplied with air, and as the seats 
and windows are arranged, this besoin de respirer and the 
windows it puts up are the fear of alltravelers, For the 
first makes each who suffers uncomfortable, and the second 





*In order to avoid any difficulty in the minds of those who will 
investigate such matte:s for themselves, the warning should, be 
given, that sudden (or croupous) pneumonia, ip distinction from 
that fourm which comes from and by a severe bronchitis, is re- 
ga: ded by many Germans and some Engli-hmen, and a few Ameri- 
caus (notably by one able one) as somewhat of a specific fever. 
The ivfluence of cold. however, when the nervous system is ex- 
hausted by foul air, over-work or other cause, cannot be disre- 
garded. In general, there is little danger of taking cold if the 
nervous mecbenism controling the blood vessels of the 
skin (especiaily) and the lungs is in good working order. 
This méchanism, however, is subject to temporary a as 
well as chronic sluggish action. The reason for taking cold moru- 
ing washes or baths :avoid the full bath in cold weatber, but not in 
sprivg orsummer or fall) is the education which they give to this ner- 
vous mechanism, training it toact promptly in closing the bloot- 
vessels of the skin on the firsc touch ofcold The fact that persons 
confined in factories, persons overworked, persons under the 
poisonous influence of sewer, of us in these Northern 
states afcier our hard winter (2. e., in the month of Ma:ch, some- 
times also even in May) sulfer most from. pneumonia points 
with that many-handed practical proof which is so much surer 
than any t-chnical e+iuveuce in suca cases. The technical evi- 
dence, however, is not wanting, as the only definite theury of the 
disease is that which demanus the action of coid. If enginemen 
do suffer from pneumonia, they should look well to prevent the 
escape 





of tne guses from tue fire, and that they are not worn out 


makes all who seek relief from the unpleasant sensations 
dangerous enemies to any weak or debilitated or tired 
perso” who sits near them, on the same or the opposite side 
of the car. 

Everv car in motion offers the force; the stove and its 
heat offer still more; it needs only the genius to use these 
properly to give us (the whole car-full)-pure air without 
draught. The mistake must not be made, however, of sup- 
posing a merely cold car a healthy one; it is only more 
dangerous than a warm car. There must be sufficient heat, 
and in addition an abundance of pure air. 

THe UNCLASSIFIED TRAVELER. 





The Early History of Railroad Signals and Telegraphs. 


{Translated for the Railroad Gazette from Baron von Weber's 
work ou “ Railroad Signals and Telegraphs.”’} 





(Continued from page 680.) 


With regard to railroad signaling, this tendency at the 
time when the principal lines of communication began to 
connect together the chief centres of physical and moral life 
in Germany, in the years 1840 to 1850, was directed toward 
standpoints from which the most important part of the 
subject was invisible. 
The important point of a good system of railroad signal- 
ling does not chiefly consist in informing the employés of 
the whole line of every arrival and departure, but in the 
practicability of establishing the most complete, rapid and 
certain communication possible between the termini cof 
single sections of the road, whether they consist of stations, 
stopping places, or of signal stations constructed for the 
especial use of the railroad telegraph. 
Ween, for instance, two consecutive stations are capable 
of fully communicating to one another what is passing bc- 
tween them, there is really no signal necessary for the road 
men in order to insure regular service, and should irregu 
larity occur, the single signal ‘attention,’ expressed with 
the greatest simplicity, would suffice. 
A seccnd troublesome circumstance lay in the endeavor to 
constitute a system of signaling that would place every 
point in the road in communication with every station, so is 
to facilitate the calling of assistance from any place and the 
giving of every other kind of information. As this dema: d 
was very unsatisfactorily met by the then known portable 
electric apparatus, and prejudice made the difficulties thet 
lay in the way of instructing the officisls and handling the 
apparatus appear disproportionately great, the officials re- 
mained longer than was necessary busied with the develop- 
ment of signaling arrangements that should answer every 
requirement, and they employed the most familiar and gen- 
crally comprehensible form of signaling, viz., the optical, 
Meanwhile, it was believed that too much attention could 
not be paid to the desirability of informing, where possible, 
every track watchman of what was to occur on the line 
next, so that he might know, not only if the regular trains 
had left the next station, but also the nature of irregular 
trains and in what direction they were moving, 
Partly, but only partly, this was traceable to the construc- 
tion of the German railroads, with their couatiless level 
crossings, ete., the traffic on which must be interrupted 
only for asshort a time as possikle but chiefly, the whole 
endeavor was attributable to that spirit of tutelage, the lack 
of confidence in the personal attentiveness, the personal 
zeal of the employés, which is iiself the worst enemy of these 
valuable characteristics. 
Thus was developed, after the pattern of the Leipzig & 
Dresden Railroad, particularly on the lines in those prov- 
inces of Germany where theoretical speculation is most 
active, the multiform optic¢al-acoustic systems of signaling, 
of which over one hundred German signal books bear wit- 
ness, and which will furnish the investigator with the 
material for highly interesting conclusions respecting the 
wonderful phases that the same technical idea must pass 
through in order to be at last embodied in a practical form. 
In the zeal of pursuit of theoretically well grounded 
tendencies we for,ot the truth that to us Germens 
should be most familiar, that nothing as a rule is worse per- 
tormedthan that which is intrusted to many hands and 
many heads. 


This was, however, the case with all signal systems where 
the signals were passed from hand to hand; the mistake of a 
single one was transmitted continuously by the many, and 
moreover, these ‘* many ” were uneducated persons, occupied 
in many other ways, 

In the year 1838 the above-mentioned first signal book of 
the Leipzig & Dresden Railroad was printed. It already 
called for the transmission of sixteen commuzications by 
means of 24 signs, of which 20 were optical, and among 
them again were nine which could be given by day or 
night. 

These 16 ideas, in the words of the book, were as follows: 
1, The road is clear. 

2. Everything is in order. 

. The train must go slowly. 

. The train must stop, 

. The train has stopped. 

The train is not coming. 

. Another engineman must be dispatched. 

To mark the section. 


To mark the hour when an extra trip will be made, 
Attention ! 


. 


OW AID MB a 


10. 
Signals by the locomotive. 


13. Start. 
14. Attention. 


15. Stop. 
16, Signal for an extra trip. 
Several of these signaled ideas then regarded as necessary 


Conductor’s signals. 








almost any price, even of death and pain. ; 





by excessively long runs, 





were so on laid aside as immature, but the number of signals 
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did not decrease in consequence, on the contrary it increased 
from year to year. 

For instance, that signal book contained signals for 

The train has stopped. 

To mark the section to which a helper engine must go. 


To mark the time at which an extra train wi!] be dis- 


patched, that were only included in few of the later 
books. Of signals that were transmitted from watchman to 
watchman, and which are to be regarded as “ through 
signals,” that signal book contained six, namely: 

1. “Everything in order;” to be given when the watch- 
men had inspected their sections, 

2. ‘*The train has stopped;” when from any cause the 
train had stopped on the open road [between stations). 

8. “The train is not coming;” should it be necessary to 
prevent a train’s starting. 

4. * A helper engine must be sent.” 


5. Designation of the section of road of which something 


is signaled. 

6. To mark the time of an extra train. 

We shall see directly how, in determining upon the form of 
these signals and allowing signs complicated beyond all prac- 
ticability to pass through many hands, a great mistake was 
made as to the value of the different signals for railréad 
operation and the visibility of the different signs. 

The means for signaling prescribed for use by the first 
signal book consisted of white and red flags, lanterns with 
white and red light, and the steam whistle. 

To express these sixteen ideas with such simple means 
they had to be employed in the most varied ways. 

As a matter of fact, the motion of the signaling object 
was very much employed in making the signs. 

The signal for running slowly was made by swinging the 
flag by day, and at night by moving the red light up and 
down, The flag swung in a circle and the red and white 
lights shown alternately meant “stop.” 

This method of signaling was more important iv the 
through signals, Thus: No. 1. ‘The train has stopped.” 
The red flag held up steadily, and by night intermittent dis- 
play of the red light. 

No. 2. “The train is not coming.” The flag swung in a | 
circle and then held upright; by night, the lantern moved | | 
up and down, showing upwards the red and downwards the 


white light. 


No, 3. ‘‘ Auxiliary locomotive wanted.” Flag held hori- 
zontally; by night, a white light swung in acircle. 

“No. 4. ‘To show the number of the section on which 
an accident has occured.” The fleg raised as many times 
as will denote the number of the section ; by night, the red 
light darkened an equal number of times. 

No. 5. ‘Hour of departure of extra train.” The flag 
turned downwards as many times as will denote the hour; 
by night, the white light darkened an equal number of 
times, 

From the experience we have now had, the. number of 
misunderstandings this system of signaling must silve rise 
to will be plainly evident, and practice soon showedl the use- 
lessness of through signals of this description. 

When, however, as has been shown above, from the experi- 
ments as tothe form of the permanent signal apparatus 
which was to be furnished to each watchman, the above de- 
scribed had been certainly developed, the semaphore system, 
thus constructed, was adopted by all North German lines, | 
which introducedjthroughout optical signals, while the South 
and West German lines, which also adopted through signals, 
mostly employed disks, baskets or balls, hoisted on masts, 
for transmitting them. 

The form, color and construction of the semaphore, as well | 
as the disks, etc., hoisted, differed naturally according to the | 


opinions of the responsible engineer of each line and also | 


according to the locality and custom, whereby, almost every- 
where, the good old rules established by Chappe, respecting 
the visibility of bodies, were flagrantly broken. Here the 


semaphore arms were made small in size and perforated so | 


as to show the background, there large compact semaphores 
were displayed, painted in gray and gay colors, or the color | 


of the semaphore was carefully chosen according to the | 


background againust which it was displayed, frequently with- 
out considering how greatly the latter changed during the 
different seasons, 

In one locality, disk-shaped extensions at the extremities | 
of the semaphore arms were considered necessary; in | 
another they were made angular, while in a third, strictly | 
parallel forms were considered the most suitable. They 
were constructed of sheet iron, wood, iron-work, basket- 
work and as bars, venetian shutters and plane surfaces, 


The difference between the signification of the signals was | 


just as marked; what here meant “danger, stop” meant in | 
another place ‘all right, line clear.” 
was used to express every idea. 


Almost every sign | 


But if the through day signals on the various lines showed | 


the most widely differing forms, this was the case to a still 
greater extent in the optical night signals. 


These arrangements in railroad engineering were devel- | janded by the waving of the red flag or the display of the 


oped wholly without system. Here the lanterns were ar- 
ranged to be hoisted vertically on the telegraph poles, there | 
horizontal or special supports; here stationary,there moving 
lights were used; it was even at some points required that | 
the signal man should observe the time during which a | 
light ceased, when it was passed behind a board attached to | 
the signal pole to cause intermittent display. 

Here red, there green and in another place white light | 
was used for the “‘all right” signal; here the red, there the | 
green and in another place the white light was used to sig- | 
nal for “stop, danger;” here the white, there the green, and | 
elsewhere the red light meant “‘run slowly.” Here one | 
light of changing color was considered sufficient ” the | 


transmission of the different signals; there two or three of 
the same color were combined; and at another point all 
three colors were used to produce the required signal. 

As a rule only the ideas “‘a train is coming” (right and 
left), ‘‘a train is coming on the wrong track” (right and 
left), ‘‘the train is not coming,” “auxiliary locomotive 
wanted” (right and left), “auxiliary locomotive may re- 
turn,” were communicated by through optical signals: 

It thus came to pass that the eight ideas that have to be 
expressed by through signals appeared on the German rail- 
roads in 166 different forms,* and it occurred spontaneously 
to the thoughtful engineer, on turning over the leaves of the 
signal books of the different lines, that the companies had 
agreed for a joke that each one should inventa different sig- 
nal and bring them all into practice. 

Not the least mistake in the introduction of the news 
signal system and the construction of the telegraph appar- 
atus destined for that purpose was to be found in the fact 
that it was all too cheaply made, and therefore was not 
strong and solid enough, and of a form scarcely fitting for a 
mechanical apparatus. They compared, in that respect, 
very much to their disadvantage with the English sema- 
phores of similar form, to which we shall recur later, and 
which, made entirely of iron, solid in every part and work- 
ing unaffected by the wind, made sure a proper display of 
| the desjred day or night signals in all weather. Therefore, 
| the German telegraphs were in no wise fashioned in imita- 
| tion of the English semaphores. And yet, inattentive en- 
gineers when traveling have even held the semapkcres of 
the London, Chatham & Dover Railway, which resembled 
the German semaphore telegraphs, as imitations of the Ger- 
man sigvaling system. 

These latter consisted mostly of wooden posts (often very 
tall), provided with climbing pegs, at the upper end of 
| which the arms, which were often very large, were at- 
| tached by loose joints. These arms were operated from be- 
low by loosely hanging wires. At the sides were wires 
| stretched on iron or wooden spindles, between which,by means 
| of loose chains, the night signal lanterns were hoisted up and 








|down. To many telegraphs, moreover, arrangements 
were attached for hoisting balls, baskets, flags, etc. The 


whole forms an agglomeration of loose parts, which are not 
only subjéct to much disorder, but whose working, particu- 
| larly ina violent storm, is highly problematical. Above all 
| is the making of nizht signals uncertain, under these circum- 
stances, especially when frost occurs. Then the lanterns, fre- 
quently very poorly constructed, have to be manipulated by 
the signal man with numb hands, and two and often three at 
atime hoisted between the loose wires to a great height, 
| and are so shaken by the storm that on this account or be- 
cause of the solidifying of the oil,one or more ar: extinguished 
and the signal thus changed is thus transmitted along its 
way. The consequence is, as every practical railroad man 
knows, and every honest one will acknowledge, that the trans- 
mission of extraordinary signals, even by day, is very slow 
and unsafe, but by night is rery seldom successfully accom- 
plished. 

But, in addition to the dangers thus arising, there were 
others of a no less serious nature, consequent on the use of 
| these huge awkward contrivances, Violent storms often broke 
| down the strongest signal poles, particularly on the elevated 
| Plains where they rage most violently, and caused them to 
| fallon the electric telegraph wire, or even on the rails, In 
one night (Dec. 31, 1862), on the fourteen (German) mile 

(66 English miles) long, Saxon-Silesian State Railroad alone, 

21 poles of 10 to 16 in. diameter were thrown down, fortun- 

| ately not upon the track. 
The optical telegraphs other than the semaphore have 
|; such slight claims to the title of a really mechanically con- 
structed apparatus that we may well spare ourselves the 
| trouble of going further into the history of their develop- 
ment. 
| In England at the same time they went to work much 
more practically to secure first of all uniformity in the sig- 
| nification of the signals, Hardly had the railroad system 
attained any development, hardly had a few lines been con- 
structed to connect with one another, hardly had they begun 
| to feel that the interests of a proper utilization of capacity 
| und rolling stock demanded the amalgamation of several 
| lines, before the necessity of introducing uniform _—— 
| for the signaling system was recognized. 
| The principal railroad officers cf England Quriiiee agreed 
| upon a conference at Birmingham in February, 1841, to de- 
|termine these fundamental principles.+ The discussio 1 
was based on the signaling system of the London & Bir- 
| mingham Railway. 





This was very simple.t The watchmen, who were posted 
jat intervals of one to three English miles, were provided 
| with red and white flags, and lanterns showing red, white 
'and green lights. On the approach of a train, if everything 
| was right on their section, they displayed the white flag or 
| the white light. If caution was necessary, the white flag 
| was waved or the green light displayed. ‘‘ Stop” was com 


red light. At each station there was also an alarm 
that ran down whenever used. Shortly before the 
schedule time of arrival of each train, the station-master set 
the alarm in motion and this called all his subordinates to 
| their posts. A register attached to it showed how often it 
| had worked, and therefore whether the station-master had 
called his men together, 

There was a great deal of ingenuity and clear-sightedness 
| in this simple arrangement, and the conference could add 


* Signal books of the German railroads. 

+ Cavil Engineers’ and Archit«ct’s Journal, 1841, 

¢ The London & Birmingham Railway; by Thomas: ieee, Lon 
don, 1839, Tilt. 


but little thereto. They reiained the principle of their colors,* 
but determined practically enough, that every object waved: 
every light waved, no matter what color, should signify 
“caution” and * stop,” as a colored object might not always 
be on hand. 

Blue flags and blue lights were adopted as stop signals in 
such cases where stops were needed, not on account of 
irregularity or danger, but for working purposes, as, fcr 
example, when a stoppage was to be made between stations 
to take on passengers or freight. 

A black flag was to be displayed by trackmen at places 
where trains should pass slowly in consequence of track re- 
pairs. 

A white light at the front of the train and a red light at 
the rear were strictly prescribed; long sounds with the 
steam whistle were recommended as signals for the rublic 
(starting, warning, etc.), and shcrt ones as signals to the 
employés (brakes on, brakes off, etc.), and finally, attention 
was called to the value of conspicuous signals, visible at a 
long distance, such at rockets, Bengal fires, cannon shots, 
ete., for cases where trains were compelled to remain st«- 
tionary on open road (between stations) at night or curing 
fog. 

A comparison of many of these conclusions with those of 
the conference of experts held in September, 1865, at Dres- 
den, plainly shows the oft-referred-to current of ideas re- 
specting arrangements in the practice of railroad operatior. 

But, as the chief element of the English railroad signaling 
system, there was developed, at the commencement of the 
growth of the traffic, from the above-described disks and sig- 
nals operated directly by hand, the form of signal which 
has become the fundamental type of the English signaling 
system, and which has only lately received in Germany a 
little of the recognition that its importance deserves. 

Wereter tothe “distant signal "+ i. e., a signal worked 
from a critical point, or spot that requires special attention 
in passing, and which is placed at a sufficient distance from 
such a point to allow the necessary precautions to be taken 
on the train. 

The above-described signals consisted at first of the same 
disks, tablets or other objects,¢ as had until then been 
operated directly by hand, with this difference, that they 
were now operated from a station by an employé specially 
intrusted with their management, who by means of a wire, 
conducted over posts and rollers, turned, raised ov lowered 
them. 

Where it appeared necessary the apparatus was duplica- 
ted, so that it was possible, as the wires could be worl-ed for 
a distance of 1,500 yards, to secure long stretches of road 
from one point by means of signals that at most passed 
through two to four hands. 

In this manner not enly were the stations protected 
against rear or butting collisions of trains, and long curved 
cuttings and tunnels, through which it was impossible to see, 
made secure, but it also became possible at great distances 
from a point where precautions or particular action on the 
part of the train employés were demanded, to issue authori- 
tative orders to them from the point itself, and it finally 
became possible, by cutting off the intermediate stations 
and sections of road, to prevent the too close approach of 
trains to each other, which might possibly lead to great 
danger, 

In these contrivances, and with good judgment, the num- 

ber sy signals was confined to two, “ all clear” and ‘ dan- 
ger.” Asa general rule for the first signal there was adopted 
the position of the disk placed parallel to the track, anda 
white light by night; for the second signal, a position at 
right angles with the track, so that the locomotive engineer 
saw the full face of the disk by day anda red light by night. 
On thissubject no difference of opinion occurred among the 
English engineers respecting the construction of their dis- 
tant signal. When later (at first on the London & Dover 
Railway) semaphores were adopte1,§ the arm extended 
horizontally always signified *‘ stop, danger,” when hanging 
vertically “ all clear;” afterward, a third was very practic- 
ally added, and inclined obliquely, which signifiel ‘‘ cau- 
tion, move slowly.” 
After a short but lively controversy among the experts on 
the question, ‘‘ whether signals as a rule were to be placed 
at line clear,” and only made to signal ‘‘ stop” in cases of 
necessity; or whether the latter should b2 the usual position 
and the train was to be allowed passage only on the re- 
moval of the signal, on psychological and practical grounds 
the latter was determined on, and opinion was soon so 
general in favor of the decision, that not only was the 
principle of a permanent ‘ block” adopted almost entirely 
in optical systems of signaling, but it was also afterwards 
the fundamental principle of most systems of electric 
signals, (TO BE sca ki 


Permanent Way for High Speed. 


(Translation and summary of a paper by MM. A. Huberti, En- 

gineer, Professor in the University of Brussels, and A, Flama- 
chi, Engineer of the Belgian State Railroads, Professor in the 
University of Ghent. } 





In comparing she numerous systems of permanent way 
which now demand the consideration of engineers, sufficient 


* Code of Signals rec eagenaed to be observed on all Railways 
Birmingham, March, 184 
+ Wila: ~~ orking” A of English Railroads.” Stutt- 
gart, 184 
t+ On the London & Birmingham, York & Newcastle London & 
Berw ick, Yarmouth & Holyhead, Chester & Holyhead and their 
branch lines, disks were universally employed. _Semaphvores 
were used on the London, Chatham & Dover line. On the Great 
Western Railway, according to Bruvel’s maxim (not to be entirely 
rejected)), that a signal should never consist of the absence of a 
signal (a shar p edge or lowered arm). a round disc was displayed 
for “stop” and an elongated paraliclogram for ‘ road clear,”— 
Notes of the Author during Travels in England. 











§ Paul Sick on English Apparatus for Railroad Operation. 
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attention is seldom given to the train-speed, which is really 
of paramount importance in deciding upon the type. We 
do not mean to say that no difference is made between local 
roads of small traffic and the great through lines over which 
run fast express trains; but that in studying one of the lat- 
ter too little attention is given to the question whether trains 
are run over it at 35 to 40 miles an hour or at 55 to 60 miles. 
Yet an increase of 15 miles an hour in train-speed suffi- 
ciently increases the stresses to modify entirely the condi- 
tions of durability of a given line. It does not seem neces- 
sary to recall the fact that the centrifugal 
force increases as the square of the velocity, and 
that it is rarely exactly counterbalanced by the elevation 
of the outside rail; that the intensity of the lateral 
stresses increases ina marked degree with increase of speed, 
and disturbing causes acting with greater energy at a higher 
speed make the movement of the locomotive less regular. 
These truths are commonplace. Yet it is because they are 
forgotten that things which can have no relations to each 
other are compared, generalizations are made from results 
obtained under special conditions, and we adopt with confi- 
dence for lines destined to be used for high speeds systems 
of permanent way which bave no other recommendation 
than that they have done well under quite other circum- 
stances. 

In what follows we shall seek the conditions to be fulfilled 
by a line adapted to high speeds; but we shall first eliminate 
from the consideration those systems which seem entirely 
unsuited for fast traivs. One of these is the system of sup- 
porting the rails on longitudinal sleepers. We wiil briefly 
sum up the objections to this system. The surface resting 
upon the ballast is considerably less than with cross ties, 
hence a less uniform and favorable distribution of the pres- 





sure. The two lines of rails having no common support de- 
flect unequally, causing serious oscillations at high speeds. 
The independence of the two lines of rails necessitates pre- 
serving the gauge by some device of struts andties; but the 
variety of these devices shows that it is not easy to obviate 
this difficulty. Thisis the greatest defect of longitudinal 
sleepers, and is inherent in the system. Its bad effects may 
be mitigated by great care in maintenance, but they caz 
never be entirely avoided. Moreover, as longitudinal sleep- 
ers offer a certain obstacle tothe flow of water, draining 
the road-bed becomes more difficult, tamping must be 
more frequently done, and it is only with con- 
stant care that a good surface can be main- 
tained. The longitudinal sleeper systems most in use are of 
German origin, and are the Hilf system, which is a variety 
of the system applied by M. Hohenegger on the northeastern 





In fact, they rarely weigh more than 100 lbs, each, while 
the half-round oak tie of the Belgian state railroads weighs 
182 Ibs. and the squared ties of many roads weigh 155 to 
165 lbs., and perhaps 175. This considerable difference of 
weight must have a decided effect on the stability of the 
track. The attachment of the rail to metallic cross-ties has 
not yet been well arranged. Finally, the laying of the rails 
to an increased gauge (as on curves) is made much more dif- 
fieult. Asto comparative durability of iron and wooden 
cross-ties, we have not yet data enough to determine the 
life of the iron tie. 

It remains for usto consider track luid with wooden cross- 
ties. The two systems most generally employed are the 
Vignolles system (a T section) and double-headed rails laid 
in chairs. On the continent the Vignolles system is usually 
employed, although several important French lines keep 
the double-headed rail. In England, on the contrary, 
the double-headed railis almost universally used; and con- 
sidering that in England trains are run faster than any where 
else, and that the English constructors have tried carefully 
| to find the best conditions of stability and endurance, this 
| is an important fact. It is to be observed, however, that in 
| England the cross-ties are always of pine, while on the conti- 
‘nent oak and beech are generally used. But a soft wood 
| requires a large base for the support of the rail and a 
|considerable number of fastenings (screws, spikes, tree- 
| nails, or whatever is used) connected with each other. | 
| Therefore the chair of the double-headed rail seems prefer- 
{able for pine cross-ties, while the Vignolles rail section 
| requires a tie of hard wood, and preferably oak. | What- 
, ever be the rail adopted, two conditions seem essential for a 
| solid track—a_ strong rail-section, and closely spaced 
' ties. These conditions conduce not only to durability 








RAIL-JOINT AND CHAIR FOR HIGH SPEEDS. 


(Dimensions in millimetres.) 


but to stiffness; that is, to preserving that level, 
surface so necessary to smooth running. Stiffness is) 
considered among English engineers as of primary impor- | 
tance, and their rail sections are designed to secure it. More- | 
over, astrong rail section diminishes the danger of breakage | 
of rails, and makes it possible to modify the cost of track by 

wide spacing of the ties. Close spacing of the ties increases 

the stiffness of the system by a good distribution of the 

pressure on the ballast, increeses the resistance to over-turn- 

ing a rail, and makes a more complete union between the 

two lines of rails. 

It is not possible to determine absvlutely the relation al- 
ways to be maintained between rail section and distance 
between the ties. That depends, of course, upon prices of 
material and labor. 

We will now consider more in detail the elements of a 





lines of Austria; the Rhenish system; the Haarmann sys- | good track for high speeds, when laid with Vignolles[T) rails. 


tem, and the system of Serres & Battig. Seventy miles of | 


| Beyond a doubt, steel is the proper material for the rail 


the Hilf system have been applied on the Belgian state rail-| The section should be 80 to 85 Ibs, per yard; the ties of oak, 


! 


roads, and it is found that under favorable circumstances it | creosoted, spaced not more than 33 in. apart, centre to cen- 
requires from twice as much to two anda half timesas/tre. It is a mistake to reduce the section of steel rails 


much care in maintenance as cross-ties, 


because of the greater strength of the metal. The exigen- 


On about 12,000 miles of the Prussian state railroads | cies of traffic are constantly increasing, and the strength of 
there are not less than 1,000 miles laid with longitudinal | the rail must be kept up. To choose a light rail because it is 
sleepers; but in Germany trains are run very slowly, and | sufficient for the demands of to-day and has as great strength 
the results of experience there are not precisely applicable | as the iron rail which it replaces is to discount the future. 
to this discussion, Probably we shall not be contradicted | The tendency is to make tbe width of the base of the rail less 
when we say that longitudinal sleepers should never be used | than the height of the section. It seems asif it would be 


on roads for heavy traffic and high speeds. 


in England, there are few companies that have not tried | of the weight on the rail and of the horizontal strains falls 


some of them. 
tion has been used, and they differ only in minor details. 


In most of these devices the Vautherin sec- | within the base of the rail; but just what is the amount of 


the horizontal strains we cannot determine, and it is proba- 


The greatest objection to the general principle of metallic | ble enough that the conditions of the equilibrium are often 
cross-ties is the lack of stability. This is due largely to the | not fulfilled, and that the inside fastenings of the rail may 
insufficient adhesion between the metal and the ballast. It | ve called upon to prevent its overturning. With a section of 
is easy to see that by the pressure of the particles of the bal- | 85 lbs. to the yard it is easy to make such a distribution of 
list into the wood the friction between wooden cross-ties and | the metal as will give the correct proportions. 


the ballast becomes one of the greatest causes of their lateral 


stability. 


cross-ties may be added their comparatively small weight. 





On an oak tie the rail might be placed directly on the 





To this cause of the instability of metallic} wood but for the desirability of having the fastenings 


united so that all of those in one tie shall act together to re- 


advantageous to make the base at least as wide as the rail is | 
We have next toconsider the system of transverse supports | high, to diminish the strain on the inside fastenings. Stat- | 
of metal. There are many devices of this sort, and, except | ical equilibrium is established, of course, when tke resultant | 








sist the lateral strains. To this end it is proper to use a 
plate under the rail. There isa marked advantage in ar- 
ranging the fast enings in groups of threes, two on the insid 
of the rail, because this dispusition best resists the effort to 
overturn the rail; while the plate makes all three available 
against lateral movement. 

We will now consider the subject of the position of the 
joint and the style of fishing. 

The constant experience of a great number of companies 
proves that the suspended joint has no disadvantages, but 
that it bas many advantages which justify the preference 
accorded it. The motion is smoother than over supported 
joiuts, and the wear of the track sensibly less. 

The design for a fish-joint given in the figures here 
with has a peculiar feature. The ends of the rails 
are cut at an angle of 60° with their long axes; 
which will probably give a smoother joint than the 
ordinary one. In fact it would only be necessary that 
0.7 in. of the tire should bear upon the rail to 
cross an opening of 0.35 in. without a shock. At least, the 
experiment could be cheaply tried, for if it did not 
succeed the rails could be recut with little loss. 
Longitudinal displacement of the rails is made 
impossible by the flange of the fish-plate, which abuts against 
the plate on the tie. The flanged fis':-plate used on many 
German roads has been adopted, but the outside plate has 
been placed with the flange up and the inside plate with the 
flange down. This arrangement is the most favorable to a 
good distribution of the material with regard to the strains 
to be endured. The rail is supposed to be supported upon 11 
half-round oak ties, with 251, in. between centres of ties at 
the joint and 10 intermediate spaces of 33 in. between cen 
tres. A track constructed according to the ideas here devel- 
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oped would be adapted to the highest speeds, and it would 
be comparable to the tracks of the great English lines. 
Table Showing Some Characteristics of Track. 





RalLs. Ties. 
Country. te s C c z Z 
a 3z 5 = E & 
= 5g ie R = = 
5 ik Ie F R 
= $ = | —— | —— | —__  —_- 
| Lbs. Ft. in. Ft. in.) In. In. 
England....... Double 77 to85| 22 0 90 } 10 31.5 
head. to | to 
27 0 32.0 
Belgium. _ T 19 8; 86 10.23 35.45 
to | to 
29 6 39.33 
France......... D. H. & 76t078 18 O 8 2 | 7.87 | 31.5 
| T to to to | to 
36 0* 9 O 11.81 43.31 
; Germany...... T 62to75 21 4) 8 2 8.65 | 39.0 
to > | 
29 6 | 10.23 | 41.33 
| Netherlands...| JT 68to73 25 11 8 6 9.45 | 35.43 
| to to | to 
| 29 6 11.02 | 38.59 
PLS skated ee | Ee, TR, aS Fe Pe 
| * Usually 26° 3”. 
Note.—The rails are generally steel. The ties are of pine in 


England, oak and pine in Belgium, oak and beech in France, oak 
pine, or iron in Germany, oak in the Netherlands 


The Abolition of Ticket Commissions. 





Mr. W. H. Dixon, Commissioner of the Western Trunk 
Lines Association, has issued (but not in his capacity as an 
officer of that Association) a circular in which he publishes 
plans for bringing about the abolition of ticket commissions 
proposed in his circular of Nov. 1, which he prefaces by the 
following remarks : 


“‘ My circular of Nov. 1, 1881, was sent to all important 
railroad lines in the United States and Canadas, and I have 
received responses from nearly all of them. The preponder 
ance of sentiment is strongly in faver of an immediate effort 
at reform, and so earnest are some of the tlemen that 
they have favored me with on the subject, — 
witb plans and ments to effectually carry it out. oe) 
papers were al] written by prominent railway men, located 











in different parts of the country, without concert or consul- 
tation, and are therefore remarkable for their close approxi- 
mation to unanimity of opinion as to what is the proper 
method or reform. They are submitted for your considera- 
tion, in the hope that they may aid you in determining to 
unite with the ee on some - of the plans pro- 
posed, or perhaps suggest to youa still more practicable 
method of dealing with the problem.” , 


Mr. Dixon, in accordance with the wishes of the majority 
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needed reform. ina long series of years of railroad man- 
agement I have yet to find more than two persons who 
have attempted to justify the payment of commissions, 
and I am happy to say that both of these persons 
are known to be men who have no regard for. their 
company’s financial welfare, and who never give a thought 
to the real results that follow from the payment of commis- 
sions. They have absorbed the foolish notion that by pay- 
ing commissions their positions with ticket agents are ex- 








of those answering his circular, has called a meeting to 
consider this subject, to be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, 
Chicago, Thursday, Dec. 15, beginning at 11 a. m., at which 
it it hoped that every line in this country will be repre- 
sented. 

The papers published in Mr. Dixon’s circular dre all well 
worth consideration, but lack of room compels us to select 
the following only for reproduction: 


FROM A MANAGING OFFICER FAVORING RADICAL REFORM BY 
PROHIBITING PAYMENT OF COMMISSIONS. 


Abuses that, by their age, have become almost as firmly 
established as legitimate practice, can be eliminated only by 
the most radical of measures. By the long continued prac- 
tice of paying, and by the long unchecked ability to receive 
commissions, the paying roads and the receiving agents have 
managed to dispose of vast amounts of the revenue derived 
from passenger earnings, and have thus despoiled the own- 
ers of the railroad property, or have assisted in forcing the 
passenger to pay much og rates for his railroad passage 
than he would have been obliged to pay bad no commissions 
been paid by railroad companies or received by railroad 
ticket agents; for had not commissions been paid, the own- 
ers of the property would have received seach larger earn- 
ings from their property, as the commissions paid by the 
leading railroads amount to from one to three percent. of 
the gross revenue derived from passenger earnings. Or if 
the owners of the property had not been paid increased divi- 
dends, from the money that would have been saved if com- 
missions bad not been paid, theu the railroad companies 
would have been able to quite largely reduce their passenger 
rates, as the amount paid for commissions, if saved, would 
allow the companies to pay as large dividends on the 
property as have been paid in the past, and yet reduce their 
passenger rates to a considerable and appreciable extent. I 
think the through rates could readily be reduced from five 
to ten per cent. from the savings in commissions alone, since 
the amount prid as commissions aggregates fully that per- 
centage on all competitive business. 

Now as the paying of commissions is acknowledged by 
almost every railroad manager to be an utterly unnecessary, 
unwise and inexcusable abuse, and one that should be ut- 
terly ‘* wiped out of existence,” and as I believe this can be 
done alone by the most radical of measures, 1 would, there- 
fere, submit the following as a contract that shall be agreed 
to and signed by the managing officer of every railroad 
company, that agrees with me as to the character of the 
abuse, and the need of its abrogation and final extinguish- 
ment. 

Agreement.—The undersigned, for himself and for the 
railroad company he represents, hereby promises and agrees 
that from and after Jan. 1, 1882, he will not for bimself, 
for the railroad company he represents, or for any other 
person, corporation or company, pay or caused to be paid to 
any railroad ti:ket agent, or to any person for any railroad 
ticket agent—saving alone the ticket agents employed by him 
or his company to sell the regular tickets prepared, printed 
and issued by bis company, and which are sold in the public 
and regularly authorized ticket offices of his company—any 
commissions, presents, ‘ side-cuts,” rewards or remuuera- 
tion whatever, in any manner or form, directly or indirectly, 
or in any other way, for any real or pretended service in 
connection with the sale of railroad tickets issued by said 
railroad company and other than the one he represents—or for 
any real or pretended service connected with the advertising 
of his road, or any portion of it, or the procurement of pas- 
senger business for his road, or | part of it, in the future 
or in the past; and the undersigned, for himseif and for bis 
company, pledges himself to summarily dismiss frum the 
service of his company any officer or employé of his com- 
pany who is shown to have violated this agreement in any 
manner or form. He also hereby piedges himself, and the 
company he represents, that he will not, after Jan. 1, 1882, 
sign any voucher, bill or order by or on which the treasurer, 
cashier or disbursing officer of his company can pay out any 
money or evidence of value in violation of any part of this 
agreement, on any business or for any real or pretended ser- 
vice that may be rendered, or that may be alleged to be ren- 
dered after said Jan. 1, 1882. 

‘* So that all railroads parties hereto shall know what per- 
sons are regularly in the pay of the companies parties 
hereto, and so that no ticket agent shall be paid commissions 
under the pretense that he is paid a salary tor otber services, 
the undersigned, for himself and for the railroad he répre- 
sents promises, after Jan. 1, 1882, to furnish to the general 
manager or to the general passenger agent of any of the 
railroad companies parties hereto, who may request the 
same in writing, a full list of all persons—saving persons 
employed in the regular ticket offices of his own railroad— 
who are paid any form of salary by, or on account of, the 
passenger pe pera of the road he represents. This list 
shall give full details as to the position held by the person 
so paid, his location and for what form of service he is paid. 
The undersigned also promises and agrees not to pay for 
himself, for his road or for any person, company or corpo- 
ration, or allow to be paid by any person for or on account 
of the passenger department of his road, any **side-cuts ” or 
any other form of remuneration, saving by or through the 
head of the passenger departinent. This shall include all 
sums paid on account of the passenger d:partment to all 
persons living or working off the lines of the roads operated, 
controlled or vepraeenied by the undersigned. 

‘The names and addresses of all general agents, travel- 
ing agents, advertising agents, bill posters, bill distributors, 
passenger A sey passenger solicitors and all other persons 
working under the orders of the head of the passenger de- 
partment, saving those employed on the lines operated, con- 
trolled or represented by the undersigned, shall he printed 
on such portiuns of the company’s advertising matter as is 
posted, used or distributed by said persons variously desig- 
nated above.” 

if the above agreement, or one of similar import, is signed 
or put in effect by the managing officers of our respective 
roads, we shall, by your meeting, relieve our roads of a mat- 
ter that is now not only a burden to our companies. but that 
has become a byword and disgrace to the whole American 
railroad world. 

IT have made the above agreement sv broad that I believe 
it covers all possible points needed to reach .the desired end. 
I have drawn up the above agreement so that you will have 
it ready for your meeting, as I have always found that when 
we meet we are generally in too much of a hurry to thor- 
oughly digest ead agreements that are presented at our 
meetings. I think it would be well to print this agreement 
and a it to the parties interested. 

I that your meeting means business, and that no 
managing officer will be too timid to go into this much- 


alted, and that they thereby attain to a reputation that they 
could get in no other way. 


FROM A GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT FAVORING REFORM 
BY PROHIBITING THE RECEIVING OF COMMISSIONS. 

Prohibit your own ticket agents from receiving any com- 
missions or other forms of remuneration from other rail- 
roads before you attempt to control the ticket agents of 
other roads, and attempt to induce other railroad managers 
to stop paying commissions. 

At the first glance at this plan, it doubtless will be thought 
to be worthless, and to be impotent to effect any reform in 
the commission question. If it is carefully examined, I be- 
lieve it will not only be found worthy of thought, but will 
be found to be entirely efficient, and that if adopted will not 
only end the commission dilemma, but will also prevent un- 
due discriminations in the sales of tickets by ticket agents. 

Railroads desire the sales of their tickets to be conducted 
on a netural basis; to give to their various connections a fair 
and just share of their business; to prevent their ticket 
agents from discriminating in favor of one road because it 
pays commissions: to prevent their ticket agents from dis- 
criminating against another road because it does not pay. 

Our ticket agents are very human, and as we are all 
working for dollars and cents, we can hardly blame them 
for working for roads that pay them, and against roads that 
do not pay. If we allow them to take commissions from 
one road, and dv not force all roads to pay them, we must 
expect them to discriminate in favor of the paying road‘ 
and as we all desire our ticket agents to work neutrally, it 
seems to me that we must prohibit them from receiving any 
commission or other form of remuneration from any rail- 
road or corporation, or from any person, saving only from 
_ road whose ticket agent he is publicly acknowledged to 


Railroads are at gr2at expense in engaging general ticket 
agents to prepare tickets, blanks, reports, books, etc., for 
the issuance, sale, custody. reporiing and < uditing of tickets 
and ticket sales; thev keep large forces of clerks employed 
in arranging, assorting and adjusting tickets and ticket 
accounts; buy tickets, ticket cases and the customary outfit 
of ticket offices; place in charge high-priced and competent 
ticket agents, and thus expend many thousands of dollars 
annually, principally to please its connectiors and with the 
full determination to give all of those connections a ‘‘fair 
show,” and no undue favor; and yet in the face of this deter- 
mination, they allow their ticket agents to be induced to 
undo one of the most important objects attempted to be ob- 
tained by the managers when they consented to issue coupon 
tickets; namely, allowing the ticket agent to be placed 
under obligations by gifts of money by one railroad, while 
he is not similarly paid by all of the railroads over which 
his tickets read. 

If you would have your ticket agent absolutely neutral, 
and would prevent discriminations, you must make him the 
employé of your company alone, and not allow him to be 
paid by any other company or person for any real or pre- 
tended service done, promised or assumed to be done, as 
your ticket agent. It may be urged that you cannot pay 
your ticket agents a salary commensurate with their duties 
or responsibilities; vou must allow me to say that this isa 
very poor excuse; nay, it is a disgraceful one to be made by 
any company that has gone to the expense of fit- 
ing out coupon-ticket offices; and is one that should 
not weigh an atom in this discussion. If you can- 
not pay your coupon-ticket agents as much salary 
as you think they can earn, then close up your coupon 
oftices, and sell only local tickets, which can be handled by 
much cheaper agents than are generally engaged as coupon- 
ticket agents. You certainly cannot have any need for 
coupon agents unless you can afford to pay them without 
asking your connections to do so indirectly by bribery or 
commissions, We feel sure that managers cannot have 
taken this view of the case, or they would long ago have 
prohibited their ticket agents from receiving any com- 
missions. They m‘ght just as wel! allow their general ticket 
agent to accept pay from competing or connecting roads, or 
their trainmen from connecting roads. It is a vicious 
system that permits the employés of any company to accept 
fees from any other company, and is fairly on a par with 
allowing the hotel waiter, or other hotel servant, or the 
employés in our public offices, to demand fees before they 
will do the duty they are paid to do by those in whose regu- 
lar service they are. We are often amazed when we con- 
sider how any honorable ticket agent will allow bimself to 
be bribed by accepting a commission, when he would scorn 
a bribe if it came in any other form. Worse even is his 
position when he accepts my money and immediately that of 
my competitor, when he knows that he earns neither. 

If you will prohibit your agents from receiving com- 
missions, you can demand and enforce neutrality toward 
your connections. It may be urged that it will be difficult 
to prevent an agent from taking commissions even 
when he has, by his general manager, been prohibited 
from doing so. It will not be difficult to detect him if you 
wish todo so. The reports of his coupon-ticket sales will 
generally prove or disprove the alleged fact. The traveling 
agents of non-paying roads will be persistent observérs of 
his movements. With your prohibition, you must, for its 
violation, promise and enforce dismissal of the offender, no 
matter how valuedan employé he may be. Scarcely any 
coupon-ticket agent meal care to jeopardize his position 
simply for the sake of a surreptitiously paid commission. 
He would look with deserved suspicion on a man that offered 
him a commission, as he would have good reason to believe 
that the temptation was a bid for his dismissal, or perhaps a 
decoy set for his fall. This plan will allow agents of uon- 
prohibiting roads to accept all commissions tendered, and 
will thus allow all competi ors for that road’s business to 
pay their agents if they so desire. Itis believed that very 
soon all reads would issue the prohibition against receiving, 
for they would soon find that non-accepting agents were 
giving them better satisfaction than accepting agents could, 
and that consequently the connections of the prohibiting 
roads were getting fair treatment, and that the complaints 
of discrimination had ceased, or had been remedied. 

This plan does not really require any concert of action, as 
any road can undertake it without the association of any 
other, and is merely simple justice to its connections. t 
may not be generally known, but it isa fact, nevertheless, 
that for years the Pennsylvania, Central Pacific, Coicago & 
Northwestern. Union Pacific, Green Bay. & Minnesota, 
Georgia, New York Central, Grand Trunk, Grand Rapids & 
Indiana, and possihly other roads, have prohibited their 
agents from accepting any form of gratuity or commission, 
and that some of them have discharged ticket agents for vio- 
lations of the order. It is well known that others of these 
roads have not enforced the order simply because their im- 
mediate competitors not only allowed their agents to take 








the commission, but actually forced them to take it, so as to 
divide what they thus received with passengers to whom 
they sold tickets, and thus to indirectly cut the agreed rates, 
and because the crip ce roads were themselves paying 
commissions to the prohibited agents of other roads, an 
consequently they winked at the violation, on the part of 
their own agents, of their own rule. 

It were much better to meet theindirect cut of rates named 
above by direct cuts, and thus publicly reduce rates, than to 
force connecting lines to expend their money and have it 
merely aid the receiving agent to assist his road in stealing 
business from its competitors. The ticket agent, in these 
cases, either gets no benefit from the commission, or he de- 
ceives his ccmpany by making it believe he divides the com- 
mission he receives, while he keeps it all himself. An agent 
that will do that is not worthy of being intrusted with his 
company’s money, and is pretty certain, sooner or later, to 
leave it ‘‘ between two days.” 

We believe the great majority of ticket agents to be hon- 
orable, order-obeying men, and if they were assured by their 
managers that they firmly intended to carry out in good 
faith their prohibition against receiving commissions, and to 
inflict the penalty forits violation, very few would be found to 
disobey, and a very much less number would have to be dis- 
missed. If your ticket agent know that you are in earnest, 
they know that you can detect violations, and they will not 
give you the occasion to try to do so. ‘ 

If you do not wish to be forced to pay commissions, this 
plan will nearly or entirely relieve you from doing so. If 
you do not wish to be continually tormented with charges 
of discrimination on the partof your agents, and if you do 
not wish your agents to be the paid employés of your con- 
nections, this plan will absolutely and entirely relieve you. 
If you wish to meet your competitors and pay commissions 
to whomsoever he pays, this plan will allow you to do so 
without the violation of your agreements or the violation 
of anything saving consistency, as it would seem to vio- 
late that by prohibiting your agents from taking commissions 
while you were paying commissions to agents of your con- 
nections. It may be urged that you would be forced to allow 
your agents, located at points occupied in common with your 
line and that of a non-prohibiting road, to receive commis- 
sions. To this objection we would say that you could have 
but one object in allowing your agent to take the commis- 
sion, and that would be to force him to divide his commis- 
sion with the passenger, or perhaps give it a)l to the passen- 
ger. As we have before hinted you could readily prevent 
this sort of work by giving your non-probibiting neighbor 
due notice thatif its agent did not cease thus to use the com- 
mission he received you would make your public rate equal 
to the cut rate indirectly offered by yourcompetitor’s agent. 
It cannot be urged that such work is not rate cutting. ue. 
doubtedly is, as far as the passenger knows or cares, and itis 
to control that passenger against your company that a por- 
tion or the whole of the commission is surrendered. In the 
same way when your competitor openly or secretly cuts the 
agreed rate it is simply for the purpose of controlling the pas 
senger against you. It seems to us that the owners of the 
property that is intrusted to ycu would much rather you 
would meet your’ competitor's secret cuts by 
open and public measures, and force him to keep his engage- 
ment rather than force your connections to furnish your agent 
money with which to meet your own competition. Having 
suggested or met all arguments against this plan that have 
come to our mind, we submit the following argreement, and 
believe it contains all that is needed to make the plan an ab- 
solute success. Should other objections suggest them- 
selves to you, we would be glad to have you report 
them to Mr. Dixon, so that they can be answered, if answer- 
able. at the meeting that will undoubtedly be called to con- 
sider the commission question. 

[The accompanying agreement provides in precise terms 
for what is recommended above. } 


Does Through Business Pay ? 


In view of the bearing of this question on the policy of 
railroads and the value of railroad stocks, it is a very im- 
portant one. At this moment the state of Massachusetts has 
a great interest in the New York & New England railroad, 
which, as the Republican has always held would be the case, 
proves to have been laid across a barren heath so far as its 
local business is concerned, and as well as concerning the 
coal business between the Hudson and Boston, a busiuess 
which would follow the water, even if the road were not in- 
tersected by lines up the Naugatuck, the Connecticut, the 
Thames and Narragansett Bay. But now Mr. Gould is said 
to have cast his eye upon this property with the idea of 
making it, not merely a road for Connecticut towns or even 
“the great coal road” of which we have heard so much, 
but the tip-end and Boston snapper, as it were, of 
his great transcontinental line. Very good; this is Mr. 
Gould’s privilege as a millionaire, but many people are in- 
terested to know whether this will make the stock and bonds 
of the road worth any more. The capital stock consists of the 
old Berdell mortgage for $20,000,000, paying no dividends 
and quoted at 60 or 70, and there is alsoa funded and floating 
debt of about $11,800,000. The net income of the road this 
year was about $750,000, which will just about meet the in- 
terest on its debt. Now, the question is, can this road, 
without a great and profitable reservoir of local business, 
make such a profit from a great through business, furnished 
by Jay Gould or any other man, as to enable it to divide any 
profits upon $20,000,000 of capital over and above its ixed 
charges? This is an important question at least for the 
state of Massachusetts and for the stockholders, 

There is another large body of the public interested in 
this provlem. The old Southern road [the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford) from Springtield to New York, one 
of the fewinvariable 10 per cent roads of the country for 
many years, has been invited to lease itself to this New 
York & New England, as controlled by the new syndicate 
of Jay Gould, Cyrus W. Field and Russell Sage. That at 
least is the report. At all events, parties have had their 
eye on the Southern road with a view to lessing it for ‘‘a 
great through business.” The stockholders of this property 
are quite a community in themselves. They have seen their 
stock outrank all New England roads in the quotations of 
its value and in its profitableness, or if one has m a late 
buyer, he has paid for a premium which adverse circum- 
stances may momentarily destroy. These ple are in 
terested, therefore, to know whether through busi- 
ness pays and will pay either the New York 
& New England or the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, which unlike the other has a_ rich 
local business to dependupon. Bula bet age who are 
not stockholders of either road, are interested as passengers. 
The Southern is and will be probably for many years the 
favorite New England thoroughfare to New York. The 
riding public demand of it such a policy as shail cheapen 
local fares and freights to the lowest figure compatible with 
their transportation in certainty, celerity and security. 
Speaking for that public, we may say that they do not care 
how much or how little wheat and cotton the road carries 
between the West and the South and Liverpool, but they do 
want cheap fares and freights to New York, aind they deem 
this service the first business of-the road. 





The only grounds for judgment in a question involving so 
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many con! apd so wide a range of possibilities are 
those of i Wehave in New Eng one road doing 
a great through business, and also an immense local traffic. 
The Boston & Albany, by its location and its function as 
the chief feeder of Boston, has undertaken and has done an 
immense traffic between the West and the East for exporta- 
tion. It had no choice but to do this wurk. Boston de- 
manded it, but did not invest in it very heavily. The South- 
ern road has no such call, and has not till within a year or 
two had an ambition in this m. A comparison of the 
business of these two roads during the epoch of this t 
through business may therefore instructive. In 1873, 
the Southern road is first reported as a consolidated road. 
About the same time began the growth of Boston as a port 
of a of Western products, a growth which was 
stimulated by the Boston & Albany and s largely its own 
work. This growth is indicated by the following comvari- 
sons ;: 


Exports from Boston. 1873. 1880. 
Indian corn, bushels.............. 947,584 8,412,913 
Corn meal, barrels...........----- 72,422 136. 
Wheat, bushels....... 0 .......... 176,865 3,678.479 
Flour, barrels................ 171 681.241 
Bacon avd hams, pounds ........ 89,807,565 134,395,773 
Butter, pounds.... ............... 399,916 6.713,096 
Cheese, ‘“ 395,595 4,335,502 
Lard, ws . 47,997,462 
Pork, - 26,233,357 





Surely if there is a bonanza in the great through business, 
the Boston & Albany Railroad ought to have found it. Here 
is the business of that corporation from 18738 to the present 
year: 


Boston & Albany. Gross earnings. Net earnings. 
1872 $07,071 $2,218,91 
1874 9,009,821 2,397,110 
1875 . 7,949,667 2,507,514 
1876 . 7,074,75 2,319,7 
1877. . 6,780,597 2,096,58 
1878. 6,633,533 2,144,536 
1879 6,427,463 2,703, 

1880 7,741,118 2,492,618 
1881 75.285 2,186,873 





Here is the record of the Southern road for the same 
period, barring the present year : 


N. Y., N. H. & H. Gross earnings Net earnings. 
BRR Ae $4,701,235 $1.809,971 
RE rer eee .402,074 1,797,361 
| PORN es eet ,599,523 1,872,125 
Ce Re ie 4,314,682 1,740,671 
Aah ck adcasscasotiad Ja eeues 954, 1,731,683 
as: 4 Sema Bia idaaeie > eed 3,852,982 1,554,489 
LS (cn Gheebtauuud “oe «¥en 3,933,595 1,691,659 
UG ies: -sencke nl een enecune ees 4,294,235 985 


In other words, while the receipts of the Boston & Albany 
are $2,000,000 short of what they were in 1873, those of 
the Southern road are only $400,000 short. In 1878 the 
Boston & Albany got $6,221,000 for carrying 2,884,000 
tons of freight ; this year it gets $4,328,000 fo 
8,593,000 tons. in 1873 the Southern road got $1,468,000 
from its freight business; in 1880 it derived $1,651,000from 
the same branch of its service, a positive increase in revenue. 
In 1876 the Boston & Albany road paid its last semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent. 

These figures show conclusively that a well-cultivated 
local traffic is a much more certaiu source of revenue, is less 
open to competition and less affected by commercial depres- 
siop than a great through business. They hint pretty 
strongly that if the Southern road accepts the mission 
of a great through line the rich profits of its local 
basiness will be required to make up the losses on 
its new acquisition, instead of being remitted to 
the public in reduction of freights and fares. Reductions of 
local rates tend directly to the increase of business, and if 
the Southern road wants to do mcre business for the same 
money, all it has to do is to tap lower reservoirs of travel by 
reducing rates. Its own experience has abundantly taught 
this. There may be other motives to induce a great railroad 
corporation to undertake a barren traffic. It may be the 
whim of some stockholder, holding a despotic majority of 
the capital; it may be the ambition of some community or 
state interested or the necessity laid upon every common 
carrier to carry what is offered. But the ruling motive of 
every railroad corperation which is governed by natural 
and normal causes should be to make a fair profit for the 
stockholders and to serve and build up the community with 
which it is environed, whose prosperity is its own sure and 
direct interest.—Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 








RAILROAD LAW. 


The Mellon Patent for Fastening Tires. 

The Eastern Railroad Association has issued a statement in 
relation to the suit ot Edward Mellon and Wm. Matthews 
agaiust the Lehigh Valley Co., which says : 

**The members of the Association, and all other railroad 
companies interested in such matters, will be pleased to 
learn that our defense of the Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. 
agairst the claim made for alleged infringement of letters- 
patent No. 58,447, granted to Edward Mellon, Oct. 2, 
1£66, for an improvement in the mode of attaching tires to 
the wheels of locomotives, has reached a successful termina- 
tion on appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

‘It was claimed that all steel tires put on to the wheel 
centres, with a flange to prevent lateral movement of the 
tire, infringed the patent. Our defense was that the 
patent was not so broad as claimed, and that the method 
of attaching tires, claimed to be covered by the patent, 
was known and used prior to the date of Mr. Mellon’s al- 
l2ged invention. 

**In the Circuit Court the decision was against us. The 
patent was decl to be valid, and to be infringed by 
the defendants. 

‘*The case was argued at the Peo term of the Supreme 
Court, and we now have the decision of that court of last 
resort, which reverses the former decision, and orders the 
suit to be dismissed.” 

The decision of the Supreme Court, which is appended to 
the statement, is against the patentee on the following 
grounds : 

1. The invention claimed was anticipated in a patent 
granted to Nehemiah Hodge, Nov. 18, 1851, which shows 
precisely the contrivance described in the first specification 
of Melion’s patent. 

2. Mellon’s patent claim really covers only a flange with 
a curved or rounded corner, and he is precluded from claim- 
ing relief against a flange with a square corner. 

3. Tbe charge of in ringement of his claim. is not sup- 
ported by the evidence; the proof adduced by the company 
is conclusive to show that the rounded-corner flange was not 
used and there was no infringement of the patent. 


Liability for Patent Royalty. - ’ 


The first business introduced in the United States Senate 
at the Seating, of the session last Monday was a resolution 
r. 


submitted b Ferry, of Michigan, instructing the Com- 
mittee on Patents to consider and report by bill or other- 
wise such pro) legislation as shall effectually protect all 
innocent pw: and users of any device; invention or 


article patented under the laws of the United States from 








r carrying | Y 


the payment of or obligation to pay any royalty for such 
purchase or use of an setenhnl entiats. ahendaabd to public 
= general broad by the ak or epee thereof, or base 

e payment of any royalty for su hase or use of any 
patented article pe Bo Any unless halen thebeiee shall for- 
mally be made and presented by the inventor or patentee to 
the purchaser or user of the same within two years after 
such purchase or first use of the device or article so claimed 
to have been duly patented. The resolution was laid over 
for one day under the rule. 


South Carolina Railroad Law. 


A billis now pending in the South Carolina. Legislature 
which is a general law providing for the organization of 
railroad companies, and also for their reorganization, con- 
solidation, etc. Like most of the Southern states, South 
Carolina has now no general railroad law. 

The bill also provides for a board of three railroad commis- 
— with more extensive powers than the present com- 
missioner. 








THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Locomotive Building. 

The three locomotive shops in Paterson, N. J., turned out 
40 locomotives in November, the Rogers Works shipping 28, 
the Danforth Works nine and the Grant Works eight. 


The Rhode Island Locomotive Works in vidence have 
a contract to build 50 eight-wheel freight engines for the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul road. 

Wm. E. Tanner & Co., of Richmond, Va., have bought a 
tract of land adjoining the Chesapeake & Ohio road in the 
suburbs of that city, where they intend to put up large 
shops, and to add the manufacture of locomotives to that of 
stationary engines and othe? machinery. 

The Mason Macbine Works, at Taunton, Mass., are build- 
ing several heavy passenger engines for the Fitchburg 
Railroad. 

The Taunton Locomotive Works, at Taunton, Mass., have 
recently turned out a number of freight engines for the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern road. 

he Schenectady Locomotive WorksinSchenectady, N. Y., 
have 10 engines to build for the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road, five of them to be passenger engines with 514 
ft. drivers, and five shifting engines. 

The Portland Co. at Portland, Me., are building several 
engines for the Canadian Pacific road. 

A paragraph has been going the rounds of the papers pur- 
porting to give the capacity of the various locomotive works 
of the United States. It has evidently been made up by 
some one who knew nothing about the matter, and it would 
hardly be possible to make a more incorrect statement. As 
an example, the Rogers and Mason shops are omitted alto- 
gether, and the Portland Company is put down at 250 a 
ear ! 

An exchange speaks of the Canadian Engine & Machine 
Works at Montreal, the Canadian Locomotive Co. at Kings- 
ton, and the Canadian Locomotive & Engine Co. at Mon- 
treal—thus multiplying by three the single Canadian loco- 
motive-building concern, the Canadian motive & En- 
gine Co., which has its shops at Kingston and its financial 

eadquarters ut Montreal. 


Car Notes, 


The Columbia Car Spring Company, of New York, re- 
ceived the medal of excellence for its exhibit of Hebbard, 
elliptic, volute, round- rolled and other car and 
locomotive springs at the late fair of the American Itistitute 
in New York. The company also received the silver medal 
for its exhibit at the Cincinnati Exhibition. 

Mr. Tremaine, a conductor on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul road, has devised a new brake which is now being 
put on a new passenger train on that road for trial. It is 
intended to prevent the sliding and consequent flattening of 
wheels. The improvement consists in putting a heavy 
elliptic spring behind the brake-shoe. 

e Peninsular Car Works in Detroit are building 200 
coal cars 28 ft. long, to carry 20 tons each, for tife Chicago 
& Northwestern road. 

The St. Paul & Duluth shopsin St. Paul, Minn., have 
lately completed 50 new flat cars. 

The Wells & French Co. in Chicago are building 400 box, 
100 stock and 100 coal cars for the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe; 250 coal cars for the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and a number of cars for the Mexican Central. 

The Union Pacific is building at Green Island, Neb., a car 
shop 200 by 350 ft., a wood-working shop 100 by 250, a 
paint shop 100 by 300, a locomotive machine shop 100 by 
150, and a blacksmith shop with 48 tires. The buildings are 
of stone, with slate roofs, and are contracted to be finished 
by the first of January next. The road has recently ordered 
of the Pullman Co. six passenger cars for the Julesburg 
short line to Denver, and six for the main line.—National 


Car-Builder. 
The Chi Car Axle Co. has added a Willard patent 
steam helve hammer to its plant. 


The officers of the Barney & Smith Manufacturing Co. at 
Dayton, O., are now as follows: E. J. Barney, President ; 
J. >: Platt, Vice-President and Treasurer ; F. E. Smith, 
Secretary ;T. A. Bissell, Superintendent ; Edward E. Bar- 
ney Assistant Superintendent. 

he Laconia Car Co., at Laconia, N. H., has several orders 
for cars on hand, and is also making the trucks and iron- 
work for a lot of — cars, which are to be sent to 
Florida, where the wood-work will be done. 

The new car works of John L. Gill, Jr., in Pittsburgh, are 
now at work. His establishment can turn out five freight 
cars a day. 


Bridge Notes. 


The Leighton Bridge Works in Rochester, N. Y., are build- 
ing an iron bridge of two spans at Carrolton, Pa., for the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh road. 


Iron and Manufacturing Notes. 

Messrs. Heller & Brightly have removed their manufac- 
tory of surveying instruments from its former location, at 
No. 38 North Seventh street, to their new factory, on the 
southeast corner of Spring Garden and Ridge avenues, in 
Philadelphia. 

A company has been formed to manufacture the Scofield 
patent iron cross tie, anda few have been made at the rolling 
mill in Wyandotte, Mich. Arrangements are being made to 
turn them out on a large scale. 

_ Permeon, Shout 18.000 "eens or eee ee 
erty, consisting of abou acres 0 ve 
ate sold for about $250,000 to Samuel Noble, Horace Ware 
ond otters, Sao are Sener the W Iron Co. 
It is said the purchasers intend to build another furnace 
and to establish steel works. A 

Paulding Furnace, at Cecil, O., was recently destro b 
fire. It was a charcoal furnace, owned by Graff, Boonett & 
Co., of Pittsburgh. 

The new mill for rolling steel rails at the Washburn Iron 





The Cuyahoga Works in Cleveland, O., are building a 
large rolling-mill e for the Akron Iron Co., and have 
lately finished three large blowing engines for the Central 
T The Ques roe Co is buildi 

een ‘orge Co. uilding new steam forge 
works in Cincinnati. 
The rolling mill of Fowler & Sellers in Chicago is to be 
doubled in size, contracts Saving been let for new buildings 
and machinery. 


The Rail Market. 


Steel rails are quiet, with some inquiries but no new busi- 
ness rej . Quotations continue at $60 to $62.50 per 
ton at mill. Foreign steel rails are quoted at $63 to $65 at 


rt. : 
Iron rails are more active, and are quoted at $47.50 to 
$48 per ton at mil! for heavy rails, $49 to $53 for light sec- 
tions. Foreign rails, $46 to $47 in New York. 

Spikes continue at $3.15 per 100 Ibs. ; fish-plates, $2.60; 
track-bolts and nuts, $3.25 to $4. 

Steel blooms are quiet at about $46 per ton, duty paid, 
with only light sales reported. 

Old iron rails are higher, but sales are very slow. As 
high as $30 per ton has been asked in Philadelphia for tees, 
but btiyers hesitate at that price. 


Strength of Wooden Columns. 

During a few days past a series of experiments has been 
conducted on the testing machine at the Watertown Arsenal 
by Prof. Lanza, of the Department of Mechanical Instruc- 
tion of the Institute of Technology. The object in view was 
to ascertain the strength of wooden columns of the size and 
length commonly in the construction of cotton and 
woolen mills. The experiments were made at the instance of 
the Boston Manufacturer’s Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of which Mr. Edward Atkinson is President. This testing 
machine was recognized as an invention of the greatest im- 
portance in the bestowal, through a committee of experts 
of the gold medal, the highest award of the recent mechan- 
ics’ fair. Although it has been for some time in operation 
for scientific and other tests, it gains through this fact a new 
interest for the public. A part of the columns thus tested 
were yellow or hard pine and a part oak. About a dozen 
thus far have been subjected to the process of compression 
in the machine, the strain having been brought upon them 
endwise for the Se gg of ascertaining what is called 
the crushing strength of the timber. Outside of these 
experiments, and a few others previously made at Water- 
town, none have been made on wooden columns of suffi- 
cient size to furnish reliable data for practice. The ex- 
periments made elsewhere, and those on which the formulas 
in the text-books on mechanics and the hand-books are 
based, have been upon columns of about 2 in. on a side and 
of 4or 5 ft. length. From the results thus reached the 
strength of columns of dimensions actually used in building 
has been computed. It is plain that a series of experiments 
conducted under the direction of experts, and by them 
authoritatively recorded, will constitute much more satis- 
factory data for the text-books. The experiments, there- 
fore, have a significance beyond the nowise unimportant 
one that pertains to them in the matter of mill construction. 
All but two of the columns experimented on were round, 
hollow columns, of from 8 to 11 in. diameter, the 
two being about 9 in. square. The greatest amount 
of pressure exerted in any case was about 265,000 
pounds. The tests have disclosed frequent instances of 
defective boring in the columns. Theobject in boring is to 
open an air passage through the heart of the stick for the 

revention of dry rot after it is in position in the building. 

t is essential, of course, that the bore should extend from end 
to end, but this has not always been effected. The sticks were 
bored first from one end and then from the other, and the 
borings have sometimes failed to meet in the middle of the 
stick. The tests also show that to taper the sticks is a mis- 
take, inasmuch as it weakens the column more than has 
heretofore been estimated. Reasons for exercising more 
caution in other respects in the construction and adjustment 
of wooden columns in building have also been disclosed.— 
Boston Advertiser, Nov. 24 


Connecticut Railroads Sued. 

A dispatch from Norwich, Conn., says : 
hottest part of last summer the train officials of the different 
railroads in the state noticed a short, spare young man, 
with huge brown mustache. who accompanied their trains 
from station to station, alighting at each and making critical 
examination as to their equipments. His movements were 
mysterious then, but nuw are clear to them. He was Lewis 
Rivard, of Norwich, a struggling lawyer, who was admitted 
to the Bar about two years ago. Under the following Con- 
necticut statute he has brought 115 suits against as many 
depots in the state as are not provided with water closets. 

***Any railroad company which shall neglect to maintain 
suitable water closets at each passenger statiun upon its rail- 
road, for the use of passengers, shall forfeit $100.’ 

“Mr. Rivard by a following provision receives one-half 
the penalty, the rest going to the state. Consequently he 
will, if successful, receive $5,750. Suits have been brought 
against every company in the state, returnable before Jus- 
tice Frank H. Brown, of Norwich, early in December. Ex- 
Governor R. D. Hubbard, of Hurtford; Messrs. Watrous, of 
New Haven; Jere Halsey, of Norwich, and Aug. Brandegee 
and W. C. Crump, of this city, are mentioned among those 
who will defend the roads. Rivard’s counsel promise to carry 
the matter to the Supreme Court if n A report 
that the roads will compromise has no foundation in fact. 
The case of the Norwich & Worcester road, which came up 
before Justice Brown to day at Norwich, was continued to 
Dec. 17 at request of the road’s counsel, Mr. Halsey, who 
wished more time. As this is the first case much interest is 
felt in it. This road has eleven stations, which are said not 
to be provided for as the law directs. It is thought that the 
companies willtry to establish a claim that although they 
— have a score of stations not legally furnished they are 
guilty of but one offense.” 


A Racing Accident. 


Travelers through Northwestern Penusyivania, proceeding 
west from Corry, either by the Philadelphia & Erie or the 
New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio roads, have often enjoyed 
the excitement of a genuine race by rail. The two roads 
named run close to each other for some miles from Corry, 
and the western-bound moruing trains almost always speed 
ita bit. One of these raccs is thus described by the Corry 
correspondent of the Oil City Derrick: ‘‘ The other morning 
both trains were ing along as fast as their engines 
could turn their wheels. Rounding the curve about one 
mile and a half above our city, the connecting-rod extend- 
ing between the drivers of the New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio’s machine became loose from its fastening, and with 
terrific force tore =p Gosneh the bottom of the cab, shiver- 
ing to fragments seat the fireman had occupied but a 
moment before. That worthy was, to suy the least, rather 

a a 

,8 n, Ww e 
It was z narrow escape for the knight of 
shovel, and there is probably since then one, at 
least, on that road, who don’t believe this racing is al! it is 


‘During the 





out steel 


Works in Worcester, Mass., is nearly ready for use. the 
The Co-operative Rolling Mill, in Danville, Pa., is turning 


said to be.” 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


‘sons connected with this paper are forbid- 
i under any circumstances, and we 
will be thankful to have any act of the kind reported to 
this office. 





Addresses.— Businsss letters should be addressed and drafts 
made payable to THE RAILROAD GazETTE. Communica- 
tions te the attention of the Editors should be addressed 
EpitoR RAILROAD GAZETTE. i 





Contributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if they 
will send us early information of events which take place 
under their observation, such as changes in railroad offi- 
cers, organizations and changes of companies, the letting, 
progress and completion of contracts for new works or 
important improvements of old ones, experiments in the 
construction of roads and machinery and in their man- 
agement, particulars as to the business of railroads, and 
suggestions as to its improvement. Discussions of subjects 
pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of railroad business by 
men practically acquainted with them are especially de- 
sired. Officers will oblige us by forwarding early copies 
of notices of meetings, elections, appointments, and es- 
aye annual reports, some notice of all of which will 

published 





Advertisements.—-We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
UMNS We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin- 
tons, and those only, and in our news columns present only 
such matter as we consider interesting and important to 
our readers. Those who wish to recommend their inven- 
tions, 1 achinery, a, Jinancial schemes, etc., to our 
reader can do so fully in our advertising columns, but it 
is uselexs to ask usto recommend them editorially, either 
for money or in consideration of advertising patronage. 








VENTILATION OF RAILROAD CARS. 





Every editor should write at least one article on this 
subject each year. If he has done this for ten or 
twelve consecutive years, he will have acquired some- 
what of a formula, the elements of which can be 
transposed in different ways, so that the old facts can 
be stated in a variety of forms. To be frank with our 
readers, we will say that the purpose of this disquisi- 
tion is simply to reiterate the old facts and theories 
which have been presented in these pages a good 
many times, as any one may know who will look 
through the back volumes of the Railroad Guzette. 

In writing on this subject it would be a very easy 
matter to look into the encyclopedias and books, and 
get the true facts about the quantity of air which 
should be supplied to each person to iisure good venti- 
lation. Thus theauthorities say that to keep the air in 
an apartment as pure as it should be to breathe, 50 
cubic feet of fresh air should be supplied to each per- 
son per minute, and that a good lamp will consume as 
much air as one man. Therefore a passenger car 
which seats 64 passengers and has eight lamps should 
have a supply of (64 + 8) x 50 = 3,600 cubic feet of 
air per minute. That is the amount which should 
be admitted into the car and as much more 
exhausted from it each minute. It is very 
difficult to do this in cold weather and 
keep a car comfortably warm, as has been shown a 
great many times when the effort has been made to 
supply approximately that quantity. Practically, 
therefore, we are obliged to admit as much fresh 
air as_we can, and be content with what we can 
get, which is often very little indeed. 

It is hardly worth while to recite what travelers 
must endure at this season of the year, when the 
windows cannot be kept open with comfort. The 
vile odors, the oppressive effort of breathing air de-. 
prived of much of its oxygen, and contaminated with 
vile organic refuse exhaled from the insides and the 
outsides of bodies, which are unwashed externally and 
unhealthy internally, the dull depression and chill 
which follow from breathing such an atmosphere, 
when at the same time the car is rushing through 
an ocean of pure air—all lead to very vin- 
dictive feelings at the ignorance which compels 
travelers to inhale such foulness. If we look at the 
conditions, too, which exist under these circum- 
stances, we find that at the front end of the car the air, 
as though in sympathy with the passengers, was en- 
deavoring to rush into it, and at the back end the bad 
air inside is trying to get out. To effect good ventila- 
tion then all that requires to be done is to permit the 
air to work its apparent benignant intention. Instead 
of doing this, what do we find the average car- 
builder does, and has been doing ever since railroad 
cars first commenced to smell badly? We find that he 


has taken great trouble and been at much expense to 


place a whole row of so-called ventilators on each side 
of the clear story in the position in which, apparently, 
the air neither wants to go out nor to come 
in. Evidently, too, he is often in a more or less 
confused state of mind about what he intends 
the air to do. We have seen ventilators of 
this kind, the intention of which was to admit and 
exhaust air through the same opening. If the attri- 
bute of intelligence is assigned to the atmosphere, it 
might be said that it had too much sense to do this. 
In most cases, however, the intention of these venti- 
lators was and is to exhaust the air, while, at the same 
time, no means are provided by which an equal supply 
may be admiitcd. In one case that came under the 
observation of the writer, the effect of such venti- 
lators was so great that it reversed the draft in the 
stove-pipe, and drew the smoke downward into the 
car. Absurd as it may seem, the idea nevertheless 
seems to be almost universally prevalent that an ap- 
partment can be ventilated by permitting the impure air 
to escape only and without admitting fresh air. This 
ignorance is colossal in its prevalence, and any apostle 
of ventilation will in time be certain to regard it with 
dumb despair, and be hopeless of ever overcoming it; 
unless some way of injecting ifttelligence by a kind of 
hypodermic method into the men who hold this view 
is devised, it seems impossible to enlighten them. The 
fundamental principles of ventilation are : 


1. Allow the foul air to escape. 


2. Admit enough pure air to take its place. 


These two fundamental questions then naturally 
suggest themselves : Where does the air try to come 
into a car, and where does it try to goout? To the 
first it may be said that the only place where the air 
exerts a pressure to enter is at the front end when the 
car isin motion. If the front door is opened it comes 
in like a hurricane. On the sides it may or may not 
come in, according to the direction of the 
wind; on the top and bottom there is no decided 
tendency to come in or go out, and at the back end, as 
was said before, it tries to getout. Evidently, then, 
the place to admit air is where it wants to come in, or 
at the front end. As stated before, if the front door is 
opened the air rushes in, and it will then flow out 
through any opening it finds, perhaps more rapidly 
through the back door or window than anywhere else; 
but if a window on the side or a ventilator in the clear 
story is open, the air will escape through it. It is 
therefore not very important where the opening is for 
the escape of air, provided there is a liberal admission 
at the front. The third principle in car ventilation 
may then be stated to be, that the supply of fresh air 
should be admitted at the front end of the car. 

But the reader may say that if you open the front 
door or window the passengers will be exposed to a 
cold draught of air, which will be very uncomfortable. 
This is very true, and to remedy the evil the doors are 
made witha sliding sash, the amount of opening of 
which can be adjusted. This is, though, only a par- 
tial remedy. In the other cases the end panel in the 
clear-story is movable and is arranged so that air can 
be admitted through the aperture which it is intended 
to cover. The objection to this is that the current of 
cold air flows into the car in an upward direction and 
then impinges against the roof and is deflected 
downward so as to fall like a cold spray over 
the persons in the middle of the car. If, however, the 
end window in front of the front stove is raised from 
six to twelve inches, and the inside blind lowered, it 
will be found that if the stove is warm a current of 
air will enter the car through the slats in the blind, 
and will be deflected upward, around and over the 
stove, so that the cold air will be mixed with that 
which has been heated by the stove, and that none of 
the passengers will feel the current of fresh air that is 
entering through the open window. It does not mat- 
ter where the opening to exhaust the air is placed, 
provided it is not at the front end; the air will flow out 
of it so long as there is an inward current in front. By 
this method a car may be very thoroughly ventilated, 
and ordinarily without any discomfort to any one. 
The exception is on a dusty road. If this happens, as 
it sometimes does in cold weather, the dust is liable 
to enter the end window and _ be disagreeable. 
To overcome this trouble on a number of 
roads an end ventilator or register about 11 x 16 
in. is placed directly over the window neartst the 
stove. This isso high up that dust is less liable to 
enter than it is at the bottom of the window, and 
being directly under the platform roof, the opening is 
in a great measure protected from cinders. The slats 
in the register can readily be arranged so that 
when it is open they will be inclined upward 
and will direct the cold air over the stove, 





and thus it will be mixed with the hot air. [If 


there is a corresponding ventilator at the back end, as 
there must be when the car runs in the opposite direc- 
tion, and they are both kept open, there will be an 
inward current at the front end and an outward oné 
at the back, and by this means the air can be kept so 
pure as not to be offensive. In very cold weather it is 
best to keep the rear register closed, as much of the hot 
air from the stove nearest to it will escape if itis open. 
Sashes or ventilators in the clear-story may be opened 
instead. 

These end registers are now used by Mr. Garey in 
many of his suburban cars, with very excellent results. 
We will advertise Mr. Creamer, of New York, gratuit- 
ously, to the extent of saying that he made the regis- 
ters for the New York Central Company. It will also 
be proper to state, though, that if left to his own de- 
vices he will furnish with these registers gratings to 
cover them on the inside, and will also charge extra 
for them. These gratings are absolutely useless. 
They are not ornamental, they obstruct the flow of 
air, and worse than all, they prevent the passengers 
from seeing whether the register is open or not. They 
also cost money. Therefore discard them. 

It may be said unhesitatingly that a car will be very 
much better ventilated with two such registers than 
it will be with two dozen ventilators in the clear-story. 
Next, the cost of the latter will be fotir or five times 
as much as that of the former. It will be found, 
though, that for this latter reason the manufacturers 
of ventilators will discourage car-builders from dis- 
carding those in the clear-story; nevertheless it will 
be found that the latter may safely be done if the 
sashes there are arranged, as Mr. Pullman makes them, 
to open on hinges attached to the lower edge. These 
are very useful if a car becomes too hot, as it often 
does in winter, as well asin summer. The clear-story 
sashes may then be opened for the hot air to escape. 

Briefly, then, after studying the subject for a long 
time the conviction arrived at is, that the simplest, 
most effective and cheapest method of ventilating cars 
in winter is to put a register about 10 or 11 in. by 150r 
16 in. over each of the end windows next the stove. 
The latter may be of the simplest form, and if the reg- 
isters are kept open the air in a car will never become 
very impure while the train is in motion. 





NOTEWORTHY CASES OF PERSONAL INJURY, 





We mentioned soine months ago a Kansas ca7e hold- 
ing a company liable for injuries which a boy, while 
playing abouta disused turn-table, sustained through 
its defective condition. From a recent uecision it ap- 
pears that the right of small Lboysin Kansas to play 
about the railroads is not without limits. Neara sta- 
tion was a switch track 280 ft. long, and inclined 41 
ft. in that distance; so that a car switched off upon it 
needed to be fastened, else it would run down the 
grade. The cars were usually fastened by means of 
the brakes. But the boys of the place were addicted 
to climbing upon the cars, loosening the brakes and tak- 
ing a free ride down. This was not done by consent 
of the company; on the contrary, it was forbidden. 
One day a young boy while taking a ride in this man- 
ner, and endeavoring to get off the car before it had 
quite stopped, fell under the wheels and was killed. 
The Court held that the company was not liable, for the 
reason that it had not failed in any duty. Neither the 
track nor the cars were defective or out of repair. 
This boy was not a passenger or an employé; he had 
no right to climb upon the cars; but was a mere tres- 
passer. Astoward him the company was not bound 
to fasten the carsin any particular way; and it had 
fastened them sufficiently to prevent injury to all per- 
sons except one using them wrongfully. 

Another small boy case comes from Pennsylvania, He 
was a newsboy and was accustomed to ride back and 
forth on the trains to sell papers. He had some oral 
permission from the conductor for riding as he did; 
but the rules of the company forbade any person ex- 
cept employés to ride without paying fare or showing 
a pass ; the conductor had not authority to give the 
leave. At length the boy was killed under circum- 
stances which would have enabled his mother, if he 
had been a passenger, to recover damages. And she 
brought suit, claiming that the leave to ride, given to 
her son, in effect made him a passenger, even though 
the conductor ought not to have given it. The Court 
said that when a person gets leave from a conductor 
to make a trip without paying fare, which leave is 
granted contrary to the rules of the company, the 
traveler is legally liable for the fare and the company 
can recover it from him by an action. Therefore he 
has the rights of a passenger while on the trip. But 
this boy rode back and forth not as a passenger, but 
to sell papers. He was only a trespasser, The com- 
pany owed him no duty—except to refrain from any 





wilful injury, etc. Damages could not be claimed for 
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an ordinary railroad casualty by which he was hurt. 
A Kansas woman put two little girls aboard a train 


of cars intending they should ride to Iowa Point. | 


One of them was less than five years of age; the 
other older but weak and sickly. They were not 
placed in any one’s charge, nor was ‘any money given 
them to pay fare. It was the custom of the company 
to allow mere children traveling with adtilts to ride 
free. When the train reached Iowa Point it stopped 
long enough for passengers to leave. The little girls, 
however, seem not to have known, until too late, that 
the stopping place was Iowa Point ; at any rate they 
did not reach the car platform to quit the car until 
the train was just starting. However, they tried to 
alight. A passenger tried to help them. The elder 
one succeeded ; but the younger one, when her feet 
touched the platform of the station, fell forward and 
she rolled to the ground between that platform and 
the car. If, now, she had lain perfectly still she 
would not have been hurt { but she had not presence 
of mind for this, and her struggles brouglit her feet 
upon the track and they were badly crushed. Mean- 
time the conductor had no _ information 
the children were to leave the train 
Point, or that they were traveling by them- 
selves. 
aggravated by the passengers giving contradictory siz- 
nals to the engineer. 


could render it liable. It was bound to carry the child 
safely to Iowa Point; but this was done. The com- 
pany was not bound to know that the child wished to 
alight at Iowa Point, unless that wish was manifested 
by giving notice to the conductcr beforehand, or going 
forward to alight when the train stopped. It was the 
tardiness of the children, and not any fault of the 
train-men, which delayed their getting off until the 
train was dangerously in motion. Nor were the em- 
ployés bound to know that the children were traveling 
without a guardian ; they had a right t> suppose that 
the passenger whom they saw assisting the little girls 
to alight was a person in whose charge they were. The 
company was not in fault because a good-natured pas- 
senger tried to help the children off, nor because hasty 
and excited passengers confused the engineer by in- 
judicious signals. The affair was an accident which 
could not have been anticipated. A railroad company 
can not be made responsibie for an unforeseen acci- 
dent occurring in the rightful operation of the road: 
its liability must always be founded on a wrong, a 
neglect 

A grown woman in Pennsylvania sustained a singu- 
lar injury in alighting. The train was stationary. The 
woman was assisted by her husband. On stepping 
downward from the lowest step of the car she advanced 
her left foot foremost to the ground, keeping her right 
foot on the step, While she held that position, and 
without any apparent cause, her right knee-cap 
snapped and was fractured. There was no slipping or 
stumbling, no blow or foree of any kind. She brought 
suit, ascribing the casualty to strain attributable to 
the step being extravagantly high from the ground. 
The company denied that the step was unusually high 
and said that the injury could only be. attributed to 
some constitutional weakness of the lady’s knee; and 
they brought a witness ortwo to show that the left 
knee-cap had previously been broken almost as unac- 
countably. The Court said the jury must decide as 
well as they could whether the injury was attributable 
toany negligence on the part of the company; if it was 
fortuitous—if it could not have been anticipated and 
provided against--there was no liability. But in a case 
like this negligence must be affirmatively proved. 
There was no ground for presuming it. The cars were 
at a standstill; there was no jar or breaking of ma- 
chinery; the lady was alighting without any interfer- 
ence from the company; and, if the step appeared too 
high, she might have demanded better facilities. 

A car on the Northern Pacific road left the track; 
and, as it was bouncing along, one of the passengers 
endeavored to save himself by rushing to the platform 
and jumping off. He was badly hurt, but, as the re- 
sult proved, he would probably have been safe if he 
had remained in the car. The company urged that 
the irjury was clearly his own fault. But the Court 
said that the wisdom of jumping in such a case is not 
to be determined by the result. The passenger must 
judge of the comparative danger of remaining still or 
attempting to get off by the circumstances as they 
appear to him. He has to act upon the probabilities 
at the time. The jury must judge the case in the 
sane way. If the leap was an act which a person cf 
ordinary prudence might do under the circumstances, 
it does not prevent the passenger from recovering 
damages. 

Two recent cases have occurred of injury to an em- 
ployé occasioned by his being knocked from the top 





And when the accideat happened it was) 


| him to. 
The Court hell that the com-' 
pany was not chargeable with any negligence which | 





of a car by a bridge over the road. Both have been 
decided, in accordance with previous decisions, that a 
company is not bound tuward employés to place its 
bridges high enough to admit of a man standing erect 
on acar underneath. Injury from a low bridge is one 
of the risks of a brakeman’s employment. 
An Illinois decision discusses the effect of a con- 
ductor’s urging a person toa dangerous act. A long 
freight train tan into the city of Knoxville and was 
left standing on the track in such position that the 
middle part of the train stood oppcsite a street, and 
thus the cars obstructed any one in crossing. This 
street was the natural passage for petsons coming to 
take passenzer trains. The trainmen ought to have 
divided the freight train; but they had not done so. 
Mr. Sykes, approaching with intention of boarding an 
expected train, found himself hindered by the freight 
cars, and stopped on the sidewalk, hesilating how to 
cross. The conductor called to him, ‘‘ Come on under; 
you will have plenty of time.” Thus encouraged, Mr. 
Sykes tried to creep under the freight cars, but at that 


ean! moment the engineer started them, and Mr. Sykes was 
that | 


at Iowa} 


fatally injured. The Court said that a conductor has 
not unlimited authority to invite persons to take risks, 
and a traveler or passenger is not justified in doing 
what is evidently foolhardy becauss a conductor tells 
But, under circumstances like these, the jury 
wight well consider the company as doubly liable: 
1, for fault in not dividing the train; 2, for the con- 
ductor’s invitation. The negligence, if any, attributa- 
ble to Sykes, was too slight to defeat an action for 
damages. 

The question has often been discussed what agents 
have authority to bind the company by calling a 
physician or surgeon to treat a person suddenly in- 
jured by a railroad accident. <A laborer on the Atchi- 
son & Nebraska Railroad had his foot nearly cut off 
by some accident with the machinery in use, and the 


|‘* boss” of the gang in which he was working tele- 


graphed to the General Superintendent to know if he 
might ‘‘ get a doctor for him.” The Superintendent 
telegraphed in answer: ‘‘ Yes; and do all you can to 
save the foot and make him comfortable.” The Court 
held that by this telegram from the General Superin- 
tendent the ‘‘ boss ” was authorized to employ a physi- 
cian or surgeon, and also to engage reasonable board 
while the foot was being treated. Board and care 
while one is suffering from a wound are within the 
direction ‘to make him comfortable.” And it was 
not necessary to wait for a formal letter signe by the 
Superintendent ; a telegram was sufficient. When an 
employé goes to a telegraph office and sends a dispatch 
to his superior, and in a short time receives from the 
same operator what purports to be an answer from 
the superior to his dispatch, he is warranted in pre- 
suming that the dispatch received is genuine, and in 
acting according to it. 


Falsification of Freight Classification. 

A misrepresentation of the class of freight is very 
likely to occur when not easily detected, because the 
charges for one class are often very much higher than 
for others. It is true that the lowest classes are usu- 
ally freights whose nature cannot easily be concealed, 
as grain in bulk, provisions, lumber, coal, etc.; but 
there are differences enough in the rates on merchan- 
dise proper—goods in boxes, bales and _ barrels—to 
make it an object to pass off first-class for second or 
third-class freight. Indeed, last year a prominent 
lumber dealer in Chicago was convicted of shipping 
large quantities of lumber over a railroad billed as 
salt, on which the rate was much lower. This en- 
abled him to undersell other lumber dealers, and when 
his trick was detected he was expelled from the 
Chicago Lumber Exchange. (The lumber was neither 
loaded nor unloaded by the railroad company or on 
its premises.) This shows that the public as well as 
the railroads have an interest in having freight shipped 
under its true classification, the interest that there 
should be no discrimination between shippers, and that 
the dishonest merchant should not have an advantage 
over the honest one in the rates for which his goods 
are carried. 

We have not heard many complaints of frauds in 
classifications; but perhaps there are more than are 
known. The commonest irregularity in connection 
with classifications is in accepting freight as of a class 
lower than that to which it actually belongs, which is 
one of the many ways in which railroads pretend to 
maintain rates while actually diverting their rival’s 
customers by giving them advantages. But consider- 
ing human nature and the great differences in the 
rates by different classes, we should naturally expect 
many attempts to bill falsely. This is obtaining goods 
on false pretences, and should be punished as such; but 
in most cases probably the deceived carrier, when it 





detects a case, does not even collect the balance of 
freight due it, which is as much a debt as any other, 

In Chicago, last Saturday, a meeting of general 
freight agents was held at the office of the Western 
Weighing Association, to provide means, by co-opera- 
tion, to prevent frauds in classification. If’ was said that 
starch was frequently shipped as flour, cutlery as hard- 
ware, etc.; and the car load of dynemite which ex- 
ploded at Council Bluffs recently, doing immense 
damage, was shipped as ‘* blasting powder.” At this 
meeting, at which only Chicago roads were repre- 
sented, we believe, it was agreed to establish a bureau 
of inspection, with authority to examine all receipts, 
and, if necessary, all packages at the different freight 
depots, and put it in charge of Mr. J, R. Wheeler, the 
Superintendent of the Weighing Association, which 
has in another way been of very great value to the 
roads concerned, and supplies an organization ready 
made to undertake this or any similar work. 

If an inspection should be made of every package 
shipped, it would be an enormous labor, and extremely 
difficult to accomplish; but there will be comparatively 
few shipments about which there will be any question. 
and it will not be necessary toexamine all the suspi- 
cious shipments, even, at one time. The shipments of 
one shipper after another may be inspected, and it will 
not be long before the knowledge of the existence of 
such an inspection will almost put an end to atteinpts 
at such frauds, and then probably only a very smal 
inspecting force will be required. 

It may be said that each railroad should make its 
own inspection, and certainly the original receiver of 
the freight should be in position to learn what the 
goods are which he receives. But in the actual condi- 
tion of things the railroads have to protect themselves 
not only against shippers but also against each other. 
One road may wink at shipments of starch as flour in 
order to divert the starch shipments from a_ riva! 
road, and the roads from Chicago west receive vast 
quantities of freight from their eastern connections 
which, ignorantly or otherwise, may have billed them 
wrongly; a joint agency for doing this work, there- 
fore, may effect what independent action could not. 

This isa movement which is likely to be strongly 
supported by all honorable merchants. who feel very 
bitterly when their business is taken from them by the 
fraud of their competitors, and are likely to charge 
the railroad companies with knowingly discriminating 
against them in such cases. Certainly the railroads, 
like the rest of us, owe it to the community and to the 
cause of public morals to secure at least an equal 
chance to honest dealers, and not leave them to labor 
under special disabilities in competing with their 
unscrupulous competitors. 


Foreign Railroad Notes. 





A special commission was appointed in Belgium some time 
ago to inquire into the best means of promoting the con 
struction of local railioads. One of the questions proposed 
to the commission was : ** How can we avoid the dangers of 
the competition -which these secondary lines, combined 


together, might make with the principal lines.” The com- 
mission answers tbat, in tie first place, the state 
should endeavor to prevent competition with the 
principal lines, by chartering only such local roads as 


could not compete; in the second place, that if, notwith 
standing, the local roads should succeed in competing, the 
state should always have the weapons to combat it success 
fully, and that thos: weaposs should be furnished by (h> 
law; third, that one of the methods to be left in the hands 
of the state should be the right of preventing reductions in 
the rate, or to require advances in them; fourth, that such 
-ompetition will occur, in fact, only where one local road 
(chartered as such or formed of several sections chartered 
separately) should connect two places already secured by 
stations of the principal lines. 

This proposal to arm the government with ext-aordinary 
powers fo prevent competition, w hich everywhc rain the com- 
mission’s report is assumed to be an unmixed evil, is in 
striking contrast with the action of most American public 
bodies. 





The International Statistical Congress in 1878 agreed 
upon a form for reporting railroad statistics for all European 
countries. A volume of statistics prepared in accordance 
with this form has been published, cuvering the year 1876, 
and intended as a sort of trial volume. Novel features in it 
are separate statements of the length of line of steel and 
iron rails and of differ®nt grades and curves. This trial vol- 
ume does not include Great Britain, Russia nor Spain, nor 
ander some heads the state roads of Belgium—whose statis- 
ties for that year doubtless did not cover all the points. It 
appears that the levelest roads in Europe are in Holland, 
where nearly 62 per cent. of the lines are absolutely level, 
ind only 27 miles (out of 945) have grades between 26 and 
79 ft. per mile. In Germany nearly 25 per cent. of the mile- 
age has such grades, but nearly three-fourths has no curva- 
ture. A little more than half the length of the Norwegian 
roads is is curves, and three-eighths has grades between }¢ 
and 134 per cent. 

There are so many gaps under the different items, and go 
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many important countries are absent altogether, that no 
totals or averages for Europe can be taken from these statis- 
tics, which serve rather as a model of what it is intended to 
do than as satisfactory international statistics. The form for 
the tables has 272 different columns, but in many cases the 
figures in one column are derived from other columns, and 
are tilled by the statistical office if not reported. Thus 
among the column heads are “average passenger jour- 
ney,” “average number of passengers per axle” (better than 
car where the vehicles have a varying number of axles and 
consequently are of different sizes), ‘‘ average freight load 
per axle,” “ proportion of average load to capacity,” ‘‘re- 
ceipts per car-axle kilometre,” etc. For the above the only 
data required not usually given in our reports are the mile 
age and average capacity of freight and passenger cars. 





The Journal of the German Railroad Union publishes a 
translation of the constitution and by-laws of the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents. 





The Russian government has guaranteed the shares of 
most of Russian railroads. It owns itself $585,000,000 out 
of a total of $965,000,000 of shares, bas guaranteed $360,- 
000,000, and there is but $90,000,000 in the hands of private 
persons unguaranteed. It is called upon to pay a very large 
part of what it has guaranteed, and these payments increase 
from year to year. In 1874 they were $8,500,000, in 1877 
$18,000,000, and in 1879 $23,500,000. For 1880 the ac- 
counts are not yet completed, but the amount will be much 
larger than before, because several roads, previously pros- 
perous, failed to earn dividends that year, and it is thought 
that the government will have about $30,000,000 to pay. 





The statistics of the Prussian railroads for the year 1879 
show that their working expenses were 54.3 per cent. of 
their receipts, amounting to $6,092 per mile of road, to 97 
cents per train-mile, and to about 214 cents per car-axle 
mile—cars having from two to three axles. Of these ex- 
penses 33.5 per cent. was for what are called road expenses, 
55.4 for transportation expenses (including rolling stock), 
and 11.1 for general expenses. The profits were at the rate 
of 4.9 per cent. on the capital invested. The average divi- 
dend on all the common stock outstanding was 4.91 per 
cent. In 1871 it was as much as 8.43 per cent., falliug in 
1873 to 5.94, in 1875 to 5.30, and in 1877 to 4.62 per cent. 
A very small part of these dividends came from govern- 
ment guarantees, but those paid from the profits of the 
roads were 8,21 per cent. in 1871 and 4.67 in 1879. 

Statistics of the Prussian roads for 35 years show a con- 
stantly decreasing proportion of passenger earnings. ‘These 
were 65 per cent. of the whole in 1844, as early as 1849 had 
fallen to 49. t"per cent., in 1879 to 33.3 per cent., in 1869 
to 27.6 per cent., and in 1859 to 24.5 per cent. In this the 
Prussian are like the American roads. The average earn- 
ings per mile increased every five-year interval until 1874,, 
when they reached their maximum, $14,175, falling to 
$11,170 in 1879. From 1869 to 1874 earnings increased 
$2,440 per mile, but the expenses in the same pegriod in- 
creased not less than $3,800 per mile. In 1879 the expenses 
per mile were nearly the same as in 1869, $6,092. 





A few yews ago a great outcry was made in Germany 
because rates per mile on grain and lumber from Austria 
and other countries south and southeast of Germany were 
lower than on shipments made from German stations. The 
shipments were largely for export, and finally exceptional 
export rates were made for grain arriving at German ports 
on the North Sea. Latterly a combination of Russian and 
North German roads has been made which has made rates on 
grain from Roumania and Southwestern Russia so much lower 
than the old export rates that Hamburg, Bremen, etc., com- 
plain that they cannot get any of the business. But usually 
the chief competition for grain going to North Sea ports— 
including England and the north of France—is by vessels that 
pass through the Bosphorus and the Mediterranean. The ex” 
port rate to the latter countries from Jassy is reported to be 76 
cents per 100 lbs. via Hamburg, and 53 vents via Galatz and 
the Mediterranean. It is with this grain that American grain 
has to compete; and these rates would seem to go far to ex- 
plain our ability to meet the competition. The shipment 
via Galatz includes but a very short railroad journey, and 
the sail is about the same in length as that from our Atlantic 
ports. The rate, however, is about four times the current 
steamer rate from New York to Liverpool. And the rate 
via Hamburg, which includes a haul by rail several hundred 
miles long, is about twice the current rate from Chicago to 
Liverpool, with nearly a thousand miles of railroad trans- 
portation. There was a conference of the railroads, the 
grain merchants and the farmers at Breslau recently, to con- 
sider this subject. The merchants wanted the rates re- 
duced, the railrcads (state railroads) agreed that rates must 
be reduced or the traffic all lost, but the farmers voted no, 
decidedly, and the inland town of Breslau wanted to make 
it a condition that the grain arriving from foreign coun- 
tries should be transferred in that place! 





For the nine months ending with Septémber last the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade reports that there were 117 railroad col- 
lisions and 251 other train accidents. By these train acci- 
dents 9 passengers aud 7 employés were killed, and 649 
passengers and 99) employés injured. By all railroad acci- 
dents 796 persons were killed and 6,094 injured. As else- 
where, the persons killed on the road are many times in 
number those killed on the trains. 


A record of accidents is kept in England with such com- 
pleteness that they have served as the subject of a paper 


tends to increase—one death out of 31 was by violence in 
1870; one out of 28 in 1878. The most dangerous employ- 
ments were as follows: first, the merchant marine, in which 
150 sailors are lost to every 10,000; the navy, with 40 
deaths by violence to every 10,000; the railroads, with from 
25 to 35 to 10,000, according to locality; and mining, in 
which the rate a few years ago, 36 to 10,000, has fallen to 
23 to 10,000. 


Record of New Railroad Construction. 





This number of the Railroad Gazette contains information 
of the laying of track on new railroads as folléws : 

Bangor & Katahdin.—Com pleted from Milo, Me., north- 
west to the Katahdin Iron Works, 1914 miles. 

Chester & Lenoir.—Extended from Lincolnton, N. C., 
northward 5 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Chicago Texas & Mexican.—The first track is laid from 
Dallas, Tex., southwest to Cedar Hill, 18 miles. 

Cincinnati, Green River & Nashville.—Completed from 
King’s Mountain, Ky., westward to Grove City, 12 miles. 
Denver & Rio Grande.—The Eagle River Branch is ex- 
tended from Eagle Park, Col., to Red Cliff, 5 miles. The 
Crested Butte Branch is completed from Gunnison, Col., to 
Crested Butte, 28 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

Dover & Rockaway.—Completed from Port Oram, N. J., 
eastward to Rockaway, 5 miles. 

East Tennessee & Western North Carolina.—Extended 
from Elizabethton, Tenn., eastward to Hampton, 8 miles. 
Flint & Pere Marquette.—The Manistee Branch is extend- 
ed from the Sable River northwest to Stronach, Mich., 8 
miles, 

Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The Ft. Worth Branch is 
extended from Cleburne, Tex., northward to Ft. Worth, 30 
thiles. 

Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—The new Eastern 
Extension is extended eastward to Newcastle, Ind., 20 miles. 

Indianapolis d& Evansville.—The first track is laid from 
Washington, Ind., south by west to Petersburg, 11 miles. 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western—-The Northern Ex- 
tension is extended from Kempster, Wis., north to Summit 
Lake, 6 miles. 

New Brunswick.—The Aroostook Brunch is extended 
from Caribou, Me., southward to Presque Isle, 10 miles. 
Northern Pacific.—Extended from the O’Fallon River 
west to Ft. Keogh, Montana, 51 miles. 

Pennsylvania.—This company’s Philadelphia & Long 
Branch line is 2714 miles long from Whitings, N. J., to Bay 
Head, being 214 mil2s more than we have heretofore stated. 

Port Huron & Northwestern.—The Marlette Branch is 
extended from Marlette, Mich., west by north to Vassar, 
26 miles. Gauge, 3 ft. 

St Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—Extended from Eolia, 
Mo., southward to Silex, 10 miles. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern.—The Louisiana 
Branch is extended from Chidester, Ark., southeast to 
Camden, 16 miles. 

St. Louis & San Francisco.—The Arkansas Division is 
extended from Fayetteville, Ark., southward to Brentwood, 
18 miles. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba,.—The Wesi Side line 
is now completed from Fargo, Dak., north to Minto, 31 
miles. 

Texas & Pucitic.—Extended from Cariso Pass, Tex., west- 
ward to Sierra Blanco, 27 miles. 

Walton.—Extended frem Pleasant Valley, Ga., to Wal- 
ton, 3 miles. Gauge 5 ft. 

This is a total of 370 miles of new railroad, making 
7,353 miles this year, against 5,624 miles reported at the 
corresponding time in 1880, 3,445 miles in 1879, 2,207 miles 
in 1878, 1,877 miles in 1877, 2,177 miles in 1876, 1,23 
miles in 1875, 1,767 miles in 1874, 3,507 miles in 1873 and 
6,885 miles in 1872. 











THE QUESTION OF FREE PassEs has again been brought 
up at Chicago, where, on the invitation of Mr. Ackerman, 
President of the Illinois Central, a meeting of presidents 
and general managers was held last week to see what could 
be done to lesseti the evil. The meeting was well attended, 
and there is said to have been but one opinion as to the de- 
sirability of restricting the issue of passes within the nar- 
rowest limits possible, but a good deal of distrust as to the 
possibility of effecting much. 

It is true that it requires something like unanimity of 
action to carry out this reform completely, but it would 
seem perfectly practicable to do away with the worst 
features of the practice by the combined action of a con- 
siderable number of roads. Passes are granted for all sorts 
of reasons and for no reasons at all. Some are sub- 


stantially payment for services rendered, and these 
are objectionable chiefly because they are not 
formally treated as a commodity of so much 


value exchanged for definite services; others are given to 
induce shipments, and are equivalent toa rebate, and are 
objectionable for the same reason—because they make pos- 
sible underhand competition, and because they are not given 
to all alike under the same circumstances; others, and a 
large number, are given to secure the “ good will” of per- 


sons influential in different ways—city officers, 
members of legislatures, journalists, etc. The 
time is probably long past when the _ railroads 


expected to get any positive service in return for 
passes given to these classes; but they now suffer the penalty 
for their original sin in beginning the practice; they dare 
not give it up less they should incur the positive and active 





read before the Statistical Society. The violent deaths 
amounted to 1 to 1,250 of population, and the proportion 


.ill-will of people who have come to look upon passes as a 
, debt - which the railroads owe them. The most active anti- 


railroad legislator is likely to have special attention even 
from the railroad companies, because they feel that neglect 
to provide him with passes, when they have so long granted 
them to legislators, would be looked upon as an effort on 
their part to punish him for his hostile attitude. 

The way out we believe to be to abolish passes, except for 
employés, and in cases where they are exchanged for 
services openly and above board, just as other goods might 
be. The issues of passes to public officers are simply scan- 
dalous; though, so far as legislatures are concerned, being 
given to friend and foe alike, and known to be so given, they 
have absolutely no effect, except to conviace the legislators 
that the railroads are very timid, and good subjects for the 
‘* striking ” politician to bleed. 








CHICAGO AND MILWAUKEE RECEIPTS OF GRAIN AND 
FLouR were much smaller in November titis year than 
before for several years. Taking both places together, and 
reducing flour to bushels, the receipts in November for four 
successive years have been: 
1878. 1879. 1880. 881. 

Bushels. ...14,981,811 14,386,998 17,123,542 11,127,657 
Thus the receipts this year are 35 per cent. less than last 
year and 2214 per cent. less than in 1879. For the last five 
months these receipts have been: 


1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
July.. .. ...13,545,507 2,876,734 17,935,109 19,880,894 
August... ...21,416,055 16,594,375 20,243,473 23.673,523 
September. . 18,344,466 20,866,921 21,793,629 21,909, 1134 
October..... 17,438,455 24,707,366 24,738,125 18,088,185 
November ..14,981,811 14,386,998 17,123,542 11,127,657 


July and August may be considered as the last months of 
the crop-year 1880 for these places. In them, we see, the 
receipts were larger this year than ever before. 

September was the first month of considerable receipts 
from the new crop of small grain, and in it the receipts were 
nearly the same as last year (a trifle larger). They were in- 
creased by a ‘‘ corner” which caused extraordinary prices, 
and the receipts were chiefly corn, and not due to this year’s 
crop. 

In October the receipts were one-fourth less and in No- 
vember 35 per cent. less than last year. 

It will be interesting to consider the changes from month 
to month in the different years. August was the month of 
largest receipts this year, and there was a decrease of 
1,764,000 bushels in September, of 3,821,000 more in Octo. 
ber, and of 6,960,000 more in November, when the 
receipts were not half as great us in August. But last 
year October was the month of maximum receipts, and 
the November receipts were but 3,120,000 bushels less than 
in August, instead of 12,546,000 less, as this year. So also 
the maximum receipts were in October in 1879, and the 
course of receipts was much the same as in 1880. In 1878 
the course was more as in this year, with maximum receipts 
in August, and declining every month thereafter; but the 
decline from August to November then was but 6,434,000 
bushels, instead of 12,546,000. A large decline from Octo- 
ber to November has been common in all years, however, 
It amounted to 2,457,009 -bushels in 1878, to 10,320,000 in 
1879, to 7,615,000 in 1880, and to 6,961,000 this year. The 
difference is that the decrease this year is from a much 
smaller amount than the October receipts in 1879 and 
1880. 


THE ATLANTIC GRAIN Exports have fallen off at an 
alarming rate since September. For the eight weeks ending 
with Nov. 30 the exports of all grain, flour included, were 
20,085,000 bushels this year, against 43,041,000 in the cor- 
responding weeks of 1880. This is a decrease of no less than 
22,956,000 bushels, or 534¢ per cent., and of course it makes 
avery great difference in the commerce and trafEc of the 
country. At the rates of last year the freights on this grain 
before reaching the Atlantic ports probably amounted to 
$8,600,000; this year to not more than $3,000,000. The loss 
of course has not fallen exclusively on the railroads, but 
very largely on the lake vessels and canal boats. The roads 
between lake ports and the seaboard have carried about as 
rmuch as last year (at about half the rates), while the West- 
ern roads, which carry to the Northwestern markets, have 
carried much less, but generally at full rates. 

This great decrease in exports has been in spite of 
very high prices for grain, and freight rates, both 
by rail and water, much lower than ever before in these 
months. It would seem that these should have induced ex- 
ports as large as the country could spare; but much depends 
upon the faith of farmers and grain merchants in the future 
of prices. Though prices be high, compared with previous 
years, yet if they believe that they will be higher here- 
after they will hold their grain. But in view of the crop 
reports of the Agricultural Department, indicating a de- 
crease of 100,000,000 bushels of wheat and 442,000,000 of 
corn from the crops of 1880, it would seem that we need 
not look further to account for the decrease. 

The decrease for October and November is in everything 
except oats; but the only items of importance are flour, 
wheat_and corn. And of the whole decrease of 22,956,000 
bushels, no less than 15,096,000 was in wheat and flour, the 
exports of which fell off 40 per cent. (from 25,129,000 to 
10,026,000 bushels) ; but there was also a decrease of 7,216,- 
000 bushels (461 per cent.) in corn. 

It should be remembered that the above figures do not 
include the exports from the Pacific coast, which are much 
larger this year than ever before, and are almost exciusively 
wheat. These, however, have little effect on traffic and 
commerce this side of the Rocky Mountains. 











CHICAGO RAIL SHIPMENTS EASTWARD were 46,574 tons 
during the week ending Nov. 26, when they (or rather those 
billed from Chicago) were reported to be about 11,000 tons 
less by the Board of Trade. The shipments were 2,847 tons 
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less than the week before and the smallest since the low 
rates were made. For the corresponding week last year the 
shipments were 48,636 tons, or 2,062 tons more than this 
year. For three successive weeks the Chicago shipments 
have been less than last year, yet only a little less. 
For the whole month of November, however, the 
shipments must have been nearly the same as last 
year; which is not very satisfactory when we remember 
that for the four months previous the shipments were 1,043,- 
949 tons this year, against 660,431 last year—an increase of 
58 per cent. If the change were due to the higher rates, it 
would be acceptable enough ; but the rates now are -about 
as much less than last year as they were in the summer and 
early fall. 

Of the shipments of the week ending Nov. 26, 7.5 per cent. 
went by the Grand Trunk, 26.3 by the Michigan Central, 
25.6 by the Lake Shore, 22.1 by the Fort Wayne, 14.8 by 
the Panhandle, and 3.3 by the Baltimore & Ohio. 

For the week ending Dec. 3, the shipments billed at Chicago, 
reported by the Chicago Board of Trade, were 46,958 tons, 
of which 6,080 were flour, 26,410 grain and 14,468 provis- 
ions. As the total shipments usually include several thou- 
sand tons more than are reported by the Board of Trade, this 
indicates a decided revival in shipments. 








THE APPLICATION OF LICENSE LAWS TO DINING CaRs is a 
question which has recently come up in Illinois, and 
threatens to be an embarrassing one. On these cars wine and 
beer are sold to the passengers, and as one of them in the 
course of its run may pass through fifty or more municipal- 
ities, the question is whether the law of each must be applied 
within its limits. On the Webash road the village of Taylor- 
ville, Iil.,prohibits the selling of liquor within its limits. Nov. 
15 last the village Marshal, acting under instructions from 
the town authorities, entered the dining car while the train 
was standing at the depot and bought a bottle of beer from 
the car conductor, who took him for a passenger. The 
Marshal then arrested the conductor, who was then tried 
and fined tor violating the village ordinance, and then re- 
arrested for violating a state law and held to await the 
action of a grand jury. 

Now, the question is not limited to the case of towns which 
have prohibitory laws, by any means, but if the law of 
the locality must be strictly obeyed, the car must take out a 
licensee for every municipality which it crosses, or at least 
for every one within which it sells these beverages, and a 
sharp outlook must be kept for the boundaries of ‘‘no-license’> 
towns, etc. To take outa license for every town crossed 
would cost enormously (some towns charge $500) 
and it certainly is very inconvenient, to say the least, to 
have to change laws, in a matter of daily practical applica- 
tion, every quarter of an hour. 

The Wabash Company claims that the arrest and prosecu- 
tion in the Taylorville case were illegal, and it is understood 
to support its conductor in a suit he has brought against the 
town authorities for damages, and which, it is hoped, will be 
a test case. 





THE CuiIcAGo LUMBER TRAFFIC shows a great gain over 
the very large business of last year. For the 11 months ending 
with November increases of 194g per cent. in receipts of 
lumber and 22 per cent. in receipts of shingles are reported, 
and increases of 211% per cent. in shipments of lumber and 
of 17%4 percent. in shipments of shingles. That this traffic 
should continue so heavy in the fall, after the con- 
dition of the crops was fully known, is significant. 
Lumber would not have been bought so largely in 
the West unless there was a continuance in prosecuting 
new enterprises—opening farms and putting up buildings, 
etc.,—and faith in the dispusition and ability of the people 
to make improvements and pay for them. The increase in 
shipments since July has been greater than before. 
For the first seven months of the year it was 171¢ 
per cent., while for the 11 months it has been 2114 
per cent. The demand for tbis lumber is not from 
farmers chiefly, but it is almost wholly from people 
and industries supported by farmers, and the great 
activity in this business is the best evidence we have 
seen of the ability of the farming interest of the 
upper Mississippi valley to endure their losses from poor 
crops. If they were the only consumers, doubtless the de- 
mand for lumber would be lighter than it is; but most of the 
lumber doubtless goes into structures in the towns and vil- 
lages, which are built by people who count on business from 
the farmers not so much this year as in following years, and 
this they see to be growing in spite of one bad season. 








THE NUMBER OF TRAINS Eacu Way DalILy on the New 
York elevated railroads at the present time is as follows: 


Second avenue road 
Third avenue road 


Se ned ink speed ths hed thd- Seale cscabkmnte'ss. abe 427 
SE ave gtine. sncescssssese 6 sauces. aacbcee 335 
WRT I a no's. pick ones pine Cand cwsecaesscaccdsece 173 

i a.0 0's 453.50 caddie ahhaibed Dokbhe reas ed endee aati 1,171 


At one time there were 440 trains each way daily on the 
Sixth avenue line, and after the introduction of four-car 
trains 401 trains were run for a long time on this line. The 
reduction is made in the number of trains in the middle of 
the day and late, there being as many as ever in the busy 
hours. In the busiest hour no less than 44 trains run south 
over one track, and 42 trains are dispatched from a single 
station in one hour—which, we venture to say, is unex- 
ampled in the history of railroads. 








THE Cotton CRop OF 1881 is estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to be 2,346,389,000 lbs. The crop of 
1880, by the Commercial and Financial Chronicle’s report, 
was 3,201,546,730 lbs., and the decrease is 263{ per cent. 
The crop of 1879, as reported by the census, was 2,367,860,- 
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000 Ibs., from: 12,595,000 acres, while the slightly smaller 
srop of 1881 is from 15,539,000 acres, the average yield per 
acre falling in these years from 188 to 151 lbs. The decrease 
in this crop is larger in proportion than that of wheat (20 
per cent.) and a little larger than that in corn (25.7 per 
cent.); but transportation is much more likely to be affected 
by the decrease in the grain crops, because in any event a 
large portion of the wheat and most of the corn is consumed 
where it is raised, while nearly all the cotton is shipped. 
The percentage of decrease in the surplus grain marketed must 
be much greater than that in the whole crop. Altogether 
there is so general a decrease in the chief crops of the coun- 
try that we may expect the carriers nearly everywhere to 
be affected. 


THE GRAIN TRAFFIC OF MONTREAL shows a larger per- 
cenlage of decrease this year than that of any other place 
except Philadelphia. Its season is short, as nearly all its 
receipts are by the St. Lawrence River, and when the river 
is closed the Grand Trunk delivers grain at Portland and 
Boston instead of Montreal. Including flour its receipts of 
grains of all kinds were 17,519,307 bushels this year, 
against 25,764,447 last, a decrease of 8,245,140 bushels, or 
32 per cent. Probably the low rail rates have had some 
thing to do with its decrease, there being less than the usual 
advantage in the water rate. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Journal of the Association of Engineering Societies.—The 
sub-title of this new journal is, *‘ Transactions of the Boston 
Society of Civil Engineers, the Engineer’s Club of St. Louis, 
the Western Society of Engineers, and the Civil Engineer’s 
Club of Cleveland, published by the Board of Managers of 
the Association of Engineering Societies. H. G. Prout, Sec- 
retary of Board; No. 12 Barclay street, New York.” 

The title of this journal mdicates its general character, 
For the last year and a half the project of issuing a joint 
publication has been under discussion by the members of the 
four societies whose names are given on the title page. Af- 
ter a good deal of negotiation the project was arranged and 
the number before us is the first one issued under the new 
arrangement. 

The affairs of the Association in charge of the publication 
are conducted by a board of managers consisting of one 
representative for each hundred members of the different 
societies composing the Association, The papers of each are 
prepared by its Secretary for publication, and are forwarded 
to a secretary of the Board of Managers, who has direct 
charge of the printing of the Journa/. The latter and other 
publications will be open for subscription and sale, and it is 
intended to print with it abstracts and translations from 
scientific and professional journals. Any society of engineers 
may become a member of the Association by conforming to 
the rules and regulations provided for that purpose. 

That the co-operation of these different societies in this 
way and for the purpose named may have a very important 
influence on the organization of the engineering societies in 
the future is very probable. Any one who has been 
observant of the subject must have long since come t> the 
conclusion that one society cannot occupy the whole 
of this country, as the Institutions of Civil Engineers and of 
Mechanical Engineers do in Great Britain. The great ex- 
tent of our country makes anything like general meetings 
which are more frequent than annual or semi-annual 
occasions impossible. A national society must, therefore, 
here assume a peripatetic character; that is, must hold its 
meetings once or twice a year in different parts of the 
country. But, quite naturally, the engineers in different 
sections are inclined to meet together oftener than this, 
and therefore separate local organizations have been formed 
in different cities. As the number of engineers increases 
this process will continue, and thus it seems inevitable that 
the organization of a really national society must assume 
a federal character, such as that which has undertaken the 
publication of this Journal. 

The first number is well printed aud well arranged. A 
considerable space is devoted to the history, first of the joint 
association organized for the purpose of publishing the Jour- 
nal, and second of each of the separate societies. The Bos- 
ton Society of Civil Engineers contributes a paper on the 
‘“* Percolation of Water through Sand,” by A. Fteley, with 
a brief report of the proceedings of meetings held Sept. 21 
and Oct. 19. 

The Engineers Club of St. Louis gives some historical 
notes and a translation of a “ Report of M. Keller upon a 
Memoir presented by M. O. Hallauer upon ‘Steam En- 
gines;” a paper by William Cordes on “ Explosions of 
Flour Dust,” and a brief report of proceedings of a mecting 
held April 13. 

The Western Society of Engineers also gives a brief 
account vf the origin of its existence; a paper on the Hudson 
River Tunnel, with illustrations, by Wm. Sooy Smith & Son, 
and reports of meetings of Sept. 13 and Oct. 18. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland gives its genealogy 
in the form of a report of early meetings, the address of its 
President, Mr. Charles Paine, at the inaugural meeting, a 
paper on Street Pavements by E. O. Schwagerl, and notes 
of proceedings of a meeting held Sept. 14. 

The doubt which will suggest itself about the success of 
this enterprise is whether these sucieties will be abie to 
produce enough papers of a sufficiently high standard to 
make the publication successful. If they can, the project 
is likely to have an important influence on the organization 
of engineering societies in this country. That there is a 
great deal of dissatisfaction among the *‘ non-resident mem- 
bers” of the American Society of Civil Engineers with the 
manner that it is conducted there can be no doubt, and it 
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only lacks organization and some defined plan for remedy- 
ing the evils complained of to make itself felt in that body. 
Should the joint action of the societies which form the 
association described prove successful, it may ultimately 
lead to a general federal organization, including all the 
local societies in the country. 





®eneral QMailroad Wews. 
‘MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Meetings. 
Meetings will be held as follows: 
Boston d& Maine, annual meeting, in the City Hall, in 
Lawrence, Mars., Dec. 14, at 10:30 a. m. 
Cleveland d& Pittsburgh, annual meeting, at the office in 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 4. 


Railroad Conventions. 

A meeting to consider the Ticket Commission i 
will be held at the Grand Pacific Hotel, in Chicago, r. 15, 
at1lla.m. All railroad companies are requested to send 
representatives. 


Dividends. 

Dividends have been declared as follows: 

Central, of Georgia, 4 per cent., semi-annual, payable 
Dec. 15. 

Connecticut River, 4 per cent., 
Jan. 2. 

Fitchburg, 3 per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 2. The 
July dividend was 314 per cent. 

Chicago & Northwestern, 1%4 per cent., quarterly, on the 
preferred stock, payable Dec. 28. Transfer books close Dec 
10. Also3 per cent., semi-annual), on the common stock, 
payable Dec. 28. 

Morr s & Es:ex (eased to D.laware, Lackawanna & Wes- 
tern), 3!¢ per cent., semi-annual, payable Jan. 3. | Transfer 
Looks close Dec. 10. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford, 5 per cent., semi- 
annual, payable Jan. 2. 

Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

The following circular bas been issued from the office of 
the General Commissioner : 

“Tn accordance with the action of the eighteenth session 
of the Rate Committee. a meeting of the Rate Committee 
is hereby called at No. 46 Broad street, New York, on Wed- 
nesday (at noon), Dec. 14, 1881, at which time the first busi- 
ness to be considered will be the adoption ofa uniform form 
of bill of lading for all lines on north and west-bound busi- 
ness. 

‘The Bill of Lading Committee of the Coastwise Steam- 
ship Association will meet with the Rate Committee for con- 
ference on this subject. 

‘Other matters will as usual be considered. * * * In 
accordance with the rules, all members of the Association, 
or lines working with it, are invited to send representatives 
of their lines, if desired, to this and all sessions of the Rate 
Committee. 


Railroad Stenographers’ Association of Chicago. 


‘The Railroai Stenographers’ Association of Chicago held 
their first regular meeting at the general freight office of the 
Illinois Central Thursday evening, Dec. 1. 

This association iscomposed of stenographers connected 
with the several roads centering in Chicago exclusively. 

The object of the organization is to bring together in good 
fellowship all railroad stenographers in the city. 

The following officers have been elected by the association: 
F. B. Bowes, President: J. S. Macabe, Vice-President: 8. 
Vaa Horn, Secretary; E. L. Boovh, Treasurer. 


Railroad Conductors’ Life Insurance Association. 

The annual convention of this Association met in Masonic 
Hall, New Orleans, Dec. 7. A large number of delegates 
was present from all parts of the United States and Canada. 
President Brigham called the convention to order, and 
Mayor Shakespeare delivered an address of welcome. Ex- 
President Titus delivered the annual address. Presi- 
dent Brigham read his annual report, showing that 
there have been 27 assessments during the past year—1s for 
deaths, 8 for disability, and 1 for expenses—and that nearly 
$37,000 have been paid out. After the appointment of com- 
mittees, the convention accepted an invitation to visit West 
End. Excursions have also n tendered to Mobile by the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad, and to the sugar district 
by tne Morgan line. 


semi-annuai, payable 


ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Arizona & Nevrada—The directors of this new company 
are: Paul Brion, John J. Gosper, Frank Staples, of Arizona ; 
John Lloyd, P. Peckham, John N. Risdon, Robert N. 
— J. W. Smith, San Francisco; W. H. Steymus, New 

ork. 

Boston & Winthrop.—This new company was organized 
in Boston, Dec. 3, by the election of the following directors: 
Samuel W. Hale, Keene, N. H.; John H. Buttrick, Lowell, 
Mass.; John Lowell, Jr., Newton, Mas:,: Ciarence A. Parks, 
Waketield, Mass.; Samuel Ingalls, Winthrop, Mass. The 
board elected Samuel Ingalls President; John H. Buttrick, 
Vice-President; C. N. Goodrich, Clerk; Nelson K. Baker, 
Treasurer. 


Buffalo, New \ ork & Philadelphia.—At the annual meet- 
ing Dec. 3 the following directors were chosen: Franklin D. 
Locke, Bronson C. Rumsey, Lawrence D. Rumsey, Jacob F. 
Schoellkopf, Buffalo; Clarence H. Clark, J.W. Jones, Phila- 
delphia; Bryce Ford, Wm. B. Isham, Archer N. Martin. 
John Paton, Theodore Seligman, Jsaac N. Seligman, Edward 
F. Winslow, New York. The board elec Bronson C. 
Rumsey President: J. W. Jones, Vice-President. 


Canadian Pacific.—The otfices of the Eastern Division 
will be removed from Brockville, Ont , to Ottawa on Dec. 
10. The Locomotive and Store departments will remain at 
Brockville until further notice. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.—Mr. Allen Potter is ap- 

inted Train-Master of the Middle lowa Division, and Mr. 

. L. Corwin Train-Master of the Western Iowa Division. 
Both have been conductors for some time. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois.—The board has elected Frank- 
lin H. Story, of Boston, President in place of F. W. Huide- 
koper, resigned. Mr. Story has been Vice-President for 
some time. Itis understood that Mr. Story will not teke 
the active management of the road as Gen. Huidekoper did, 
and tiat a general manager will be appointed. 


Cincinnati, Green River & Nashville.—The officers are : 
President, E. Zimmerman; Secretary and Treasurer, G. 
radshear ; aoe George B. Harper; General 
Freight and Ticket Agent, A. O. Watkins. Office at King’s 
Mountain, Kentucky. 


Cleveland, Akron & Columbus,—Tbis compaiy was orga- 
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nized as successor to the Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware 
Dec. 1, by the election of tbe following directors: Jarvis W. 
Adams, L. A. Russell, Cleveland, O.; G. A. Jones, W. H 
Upso1, Akron, O.: C. J. Canda, J. A. Horsey, W. A. Schaap. 

ew York. The board elected C. J. Canda, President; W. 
A. Schaap, Secretary. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—Mr. George Revett has been ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the Lumber and Tie Department, 
with office at Coloraco Springs. 

Mr. kk. R. Murphy is appointed Auditor is place of Loring | 
8. Richardson, resigned. 


Mexican National.—Major W. J. Brokaw has been ap- 
pointed Master Mecharic of the Co!ima Division, with bead 
quarters nt Manzanill:., Mexico. The appointment dates 
from July 15. Major Brokaw was formeriy General Trav- 
eling Engineer of the Texas & Pacific, and at one time had 
charge of that company’s shops at Marshall. 


Michigan Central.—Mr. O. W. Ruggles is appoimted Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, in place of Mr. Henry 
C. Wentworth, resigned. Mr. Ruggles is now Assistant 
General Passenger Agevt of the Missouri Pacific, and was 
formerly Genera) Passenger Agent of the St. Louis, lron 
Mountain & Southern. 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore d& Western.—The reported resig- 
nation of General Superintendent H. G. H. Reed bas not been 
confirmed. 

The following circular has been issued by Mr. Reed: ** The 
fo lowing appointments have been made, to take effect Dec. 1, 
1881, ana will be so recognized by all employés: Charles 8S 
Hayden, Assistant Superintendent, with office at Manitowoc. 
‘The road from Milwaukee to Hortonville Junction, includ- 
ing the Two Rivers Division, will be under his supervision. 
David B. Curtis, Assistant Superintendent, witn office at 
Oshkosh. ‘The road trom Ostkosh north, including the 
Wausau Division, will be under his supervision. Harry C. 
Reed, Train Dispatcher, in place of Charles 8. Hayden, pro- 
moted. J. A. Suyder, Assistant Train Dispatcher.” 


Mobile d&} Montgomery.—This company bas elected Josiah 
Morris President; M. Pratt, Vice-President; G. W. Craik, 
Secretary. ‘The stock is nearly all owned by the Louisville 
& Nashville, and the road is worked by that company. 


New York, Lake Erie & Western.—The new beard has re- 
elected Hugh J. Jewett, President; George R. Blanchard, 
Robert Harris, Vice-Presidents: A. R. Macdonough, Secre- 
1acy; Bird W. Spencer, Treasurer. 

Mr. George H. Davis has been appointed General Yard- 
Master at East Buffalo. Mr. Charles A. Taylor succeeds 
Mr. Davis as Superintendent of Freigbton the Internationa! 
Branch, between East Buffalo and the International Bridge. 


New York & New England —At the annual meeting in 
Boston, Dec. 6, the following directors were chosen: Eustace 
C, Fitz, Jonas H. French, Wm. F. Hart, Henry L. Higgin- 
son, James H. Wilson, Boston: Jesse Metcalf, Providence, 
K. L.; Frederick J. Kingsbury, Waterbury, Conn. ; Le Grand 
B. Cannon, Sidney Dillon, Cyrus W. Field, Jay Gould, R. 
Suyde m Grant, Hugh J. Jewett, Russell Sage, New York; 
George B. Roverts, Philadelphia. ‘he new directors are 
Messrs. Higginson, Dillon, Field, Gould, Jewett, Sage and 
Roberts, who succeed Stillman B. Allen, Samuel Carieton, 
George P. Carter, Johu Guldthwait, Marshall Jewell, Thes. 
Nickerson and Gorham P. Pomroy. 

The board elected James H. Wilson President; George b. 
Phippen, Treasurer; James W. Perkins, Secretary; Jas. H. 
Wilson, Jay Gould, Le Grand B. Cannon, Wm. ‘l. Hart and 
Jonas H. Frerch, Executive Committee. 


North Pacifie Ccast.—Mr. J. D. Walker has been chosen 
President, and David Nye, General Superintendent. 


Ohio Southern.—Mr. David Ennis has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent. He his been for 18 years a con- 
ductor on the Erie roail. 


Pennsylvania.—Mr. Samuel Finlay has been appointed 
New England Freight Agent, with office in Boston, in place 
of C. W. Cook, resigned. 


Pennsylvania Company.—Mr. A. B. Starr is appointed 
Superintendent of the Eastern Division, Pittsburgh, Fort 
Wayne & Cnicago Railway, in place of Geo. S. Griscom, re- 
signed, taking effect Dec. 1. 

r. Starr has besn for some time Superintendent of the 
Sunbury, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre and the Shamokin Divi- 
sion of the Northern Central. 


Peoria & Pekin Union,—Mr. Thomas B. Burnett was on 
Dec. 1 appointed General Superintendent of this company, 
and took charge of the property and operation of the road 
on that date. 


Pittsburgh d& Connellsville.—At the annual meeting in 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 5, the following directors were chosen: 
George A. Berry, Wm. $5. Bissell, Charles L. Fitzhugh, Jchn 
D Scully, Pittsburgh; Wm. Baldwin, Connellsville, Pa.; 
Wm. H. Markle, Greenburg, Pa.; C. C. Markle, West New- 
ton, Pa.; Wm. H. Koontz, Somerset, Pa.; Mendes Cohen, 
Robert Garrett, Hugh Sisson, Charles Webb, Baltimore. 
The board elected George A. Garrett President; J. B. 
Washington, Secretary and Treasurer. The road is worked 
by tze Baltimore & Ohio. 


Providence & Springfield.—At the annual meeting in 
Providence. R. L., Dec. 7, the old directors were re-elected 
as follows: Witliam Tinkham, Albert L. Siyles, Jobn L. 
Ross, James O. Inman, Horace A. Kimbail, Sidney Dillon, 
— Pearce, Jr. William Tinkham was re-elected Pres- 
ident. 


Richmond & Petersburg.—At the annual meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., Nov. 29 the tollowing were chosen: President, 
Frederick R. Scott; directors, R. R. Bridgers, H. K. Elly- 
son, B. W. Haxall, D. W. Lassiter, Wm.T. Walters. 


Sioux City d& Pacific.—Mr. C. F.: McCoy has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Superintendent, with office at Blair, Neb., 
and will have charge of all this company’s lines in Ne- 
braska. 


Southern d& Atlantic Telegraph.—At the annual meeting 
in New York, last week, the following were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Norvin Green; directors, Wm. H. Abe), Charles M. 
Fry, Arthur B. Graves, Heury Hentz, John W. Kirk, R. H. 
Rochester, Augustus Schell. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor d Grand Trunk.—Mr. M. D. Wood- 
ford has been appointed General Manager. He was formerly 
on the Canada Southern, and lately has been General 
Manager of the Ft. Wayne & Jackson road. 


Mr. M. D. Baker has been appcinted Master of Transpor- 
tation, with office in Toledo, O. He was recently a train- 
dispatcher. 


West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh.—The otficors are : 
President, H. G. Davis, Piedmont, W. Va.; Vice-President, 
S. B. Elkins, New York ; Secretary, A. Ebert, New York ; 
Treasurer, C. M. Hoult, Baltimore ; General Superintendent, 


PERSONAL. 


—It is reported that Mr. A. A. Talmage has tendered_ tis 
resignation of his position as General Manager vf the Mis- 
souri Pacific road. 


—Mr. W.S. Mellen, Assistant General Freight Agent of 
the Chicago & Northwestern road, has resigned in order to 
accept a position on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 


—Gen. F. W. Huidekoper, who bas been President and 
active manager of the Chicago & Eastern ['lioois since the 
present colupany was formed, has resigued his position. 


—With the ann 1al meeting next week Mr. N. G. White 
will retire from his office as Fresident of the Boston & Maine 
Company, after holding it for ten years. Mr. White has 
carried the company successfully through a bitter fight svith 
the Eastern road and a long period of business depression, 
and now withdraws with tue regret of the stockholders. 


—Mr. D. P, Eels, President of the Commercial National 
Bank of Cieveland, and a director of the Ohio Central, the 
Lake Erie & Western and other roads, had a box containing 
$117,000 in bonds stolen from his desk by a sneak-thiet 
while in his office conversing with atriend. Mr. Eels had 
just cut the coupons from some of the bonds and put them 
back in the box. The bonds were of the Chicago, Miiwau- 
kee & St. Paul, the Chicago & Northwestern and the Chi- 
cago & Atchison Bridge Companies. They are all negotiable. 


--Mr. Henry C. Wentworth has resigned his position as 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent of tbe Michigan Cen- 
tral road on accountof ill healtn. Mr. Wentworth’s resig- 
nation was tendered some time ago, but was not accepted, 
in the hope that he might recover sufficiently to retain his 
position, He has been with the company for 23 years, most 
of the time as Western Passenger Agent, but for several years 
in the position which he now resigns. Mr. Wentworth is 
one of the best and ablest menin the passenger service «f 
American railroads, with a long and rich experience, excel- 
ient judgment, even temper, skill in negotiations, anda high 
eharacter that always commanded respect. It would be 
hard to exaggerate the value of the work he has done for 
his railroad, the fruits of whichis will enjoy for many 
years. 


TRAFFIC AND EARNINGS. 
Railroad Earnings. 
Earnings for various periods are reported as follows: 

Eleven months ending Nov. 30: 













881. 1880. Inc. or Dee. P.c. 
Chi., Mil. & St. P...$15,171,000 $11,688,802 I. $3,482,198 29.8 
Chi. & N. W. . 19,899,456 17,938,053 I. 1,961,398 10.9 
Chi., St. P., Minn. 

"4 sitet 2,809,924 I. 758,730 27.0 
Denver & R.G.... 3,118,360 I. 2,475,122 19.4 
Hann. & St. Jo.... 7 D. 231,266 10.1 
Ind., Bloom. & W. D. 187 edad 
Louisville & Nash. 4 1,686,099 19.8 
Mil., L. S. & W.... 369,159 I. 174,311 47.2 
Mobile & Ohio. 1,986,249 1. 140,949 752 
Or. Ry. & Nav. Co. A biske, . Siva hNeene Saat 
St. L. & San Fran. 2,470,743 I. 401,578 16.3 
Union Pacific..... 21,578,710 I. 3,606,117 16.7 
Wab., St. L. & P.. 11,408,786 I. 1,778,950 15.6 

Mouth cf November: 

Chi.. Mil. & St. P.. $1,569,000 I. $96,963 6.6 
Chi. & N. W....., 1.960.159 I. 104,589 5.6 
Chi.,St. P.. M. & O. 380,733 s 37,839 11.0 
Col., Hock. Val. & 

es os Saas até A 
Denver & R.G.... is 
Det., Lan. & No.. I. 

Gulf, Col. & S. F § 

Hann. &. St. Jo.. 1. 

Ind. Bloom. & W 82 I. 

Louisv. & Nash 1,05 929,400 I, 

Mil.; L. 8s. & W.... 45,072 I. 

Mobile & Ohio.. 251,364 I. 

N.Y. & New Eng. 210,857 I. 

Ohio Southern.... 30,414 —.... ... 

Ope. mae. “Cee weeds: - 3 “svare'ove eam 

Net earnings... 155,810 I. 78,490 50.3 
St.L. & San Fran. 284,18 LL 203 0.1 
Union Pacific..... 2. x 2.251,148 I. 522,460 23.2 
Wab., St. L. & P.. 1,399,555 1,161,616 1. 237,939 20.5 

Third week in November: 

Chi. & Alton..... $167,535 $190,038 D. $22,503 11.8 
Chi. & Eastern Ill. 33,806 32,545 I. 1,261 3.9 
Northern Pavific.. 91,079 70,192 I. 20.887 29.8 
St. L., I. M. & So. 158,011 147,479 IL. 10,532 72 

Week ending Nov. 18: 

Great Western... $105,086 $109,087 D. 4,001 3.7 

Week ending Nov. 26: 

Chi. & Gd. Trunk. $31,688 $31,669 I. 19 
Petroleum. 


Stoweli’s Petroleum Reporter gives the following state- 
ments of the production of the Pennsylvania oil regions for 
October, in barrels of 42 gallons: 








1881. 1880, Inc. or Dee. P. c. 
Production........... 2,323,171 2, D. 62,465 2.6 
Shipments......... 467 1,665,933 I. 414,534 24.9 
Stock, Oct. 3i....... 5,309,361 16,877,019 I. 8,432,342 50.0 
No. ot producing wells, 17,799 14,100 I. 3,699 26.2 


The production for the mouth is about up to the monthly 
average for this year, but was exceeded in four months of 
1880. Of the production no Jess than 81.4 per cent. was in 
the Bradford District; 10.1 per cent. in the Butler, Parker 
and Clarion districts; 4.8 per cent. inthe Allegheny Dis- 
trict. the other districts yielding only small amounts. 

The shipments were distributed as follows: 


Per ct. 

of total. 

cc re ee ye 34.4 
OMIM. 5525 scscned cuctes ssicendasnectes 11.8 
NEG 0:55 6.0550: 62g Re Haein .6¥ Sie SRSS Selb 6 3.5 
Boston .. 0.2 
Cleveland... 23.4 
Pittsburgh x 10.2 
ROGUE MIR 5 go '.c <céeulsegeyoshaed, wos ceeewe H sy 4 
Refined at creek refineries.............0.005 33% 8.8 
WIMEE. . csciwncdtacsbateihasinaevescenrons 2,080,467 100.0 


The shipments are the largest on record in October in 12 
years, but were exceeded in August and Septemter of this 
vear. 

Of the oil refined at Creek refineries (the quantity kere 
given is the equivalent in crude oil of the refined product), 
55,851 barrels were shipped to New York, 3,948 to Phila- 
delpbia, 1,999 to Baltimore, 45,073 to Boston and 77,461 to 
ocal points. 

O£ the stock reported Oct. 31 there were 24,729,748 bar- 
rels in pipa-line tanks, and 579,618 barrels at wells. The 
stock is the largest on record in any month for 12 years. 

Of the shipments out of the region 640,742 barrels, or 30.8 
per cent., were by rail, and 1,439,725 barrels, or 69.2 per 
cent., by pipe line, 

ss for the eleven months ending Nov. 2} have been, 
in gallons: 





Wm. E. Porter, Piedmont, W. Va. 


This year the exports have been 45 per cent. more than 

last year and 22 per cent. more than in 1879, when they 

were larger than ever before. 

. The percentage of the total exports from each port has 
een: 


1881. 1880. 1879. 1878, 
el ere Pro 72.8 76.6 71.0 65.6 
BEMOMDED cise + sessnenocres 21.2 17.1 19.6 21.3 
OES. «cect ensteee ose 38 4.8 6.0 11.5 
SOU hn kog hs cauicpiownnticeme 2.4 1.2 1.6 be 


In spite of an increase of 145,000,000 gallons in the total, 
the Baltimore exports are not half as great as in 1878. In 
that time those of New York have imcreased 47 per cent. 
and those of Philadelphia 68 per cent. Since last year, how- 
ever, the gain bas been greater, comparatively, at Pbila- 
delpbia (43 per cent.) than at New York (374 per cent.), and 
greatest at Boston (172 per cent.). 

Gil bas scarcely ever been cheaper. which should stimulate 
exports. Crude is about 80 cents a barrel (42 gallons) at the 
wells, and cargo lots of refined at the seaboard 714 cents a 
gallon, or $3.04 a barrel. The crude is one of the least 
valuable substances in proportion to weight that is trans- 
ported long distances. A barrel of it weigns about 24v lbs., 
and equivalent prices would be 1834 cents a bushel for corn, 
and $6.67 per ton (of 2,000 lbs.) tor coal, The latter is of 
course much less valuable materially at the mines, in pro- 
portion to weight, than petroleum at tae wells, but is almost 
the oniy great transportation staple that is, and it does not 
bear so long transportation by rail. 


Chicago Lumber Traffic. 


For the 11 months ending with Nuvember receipts and 
shipments of lumber and shingles at Chicago were: 


Lumber, ft.? 1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Receipts. ........1,796,171,000 1,503.142,000 293,029,000 19.5 
Shipments ..... .1,750,887,000 1,439,261,000 311,626,000 21.6 

Shingles, No.: 

Receipts......... 763,986,000 625,487,000 138,499,000 22.1 
Shipments...... 827,727,000 703,306,000 124,421,000 17.7 


During the month of November the lumber movement 
was: 


November: 1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
Co, 1, Meee 19:2,017,000 164,208,000 27.809,000 17.0 
Shipments............ 211,656,000 166,939,000 44,717,000 26.8 


The increase in receipts in November was not as great as 
before, but in shipments the increase was much greater. Last 
year severe weather closing the lake interrupted receipts for 
a time. 

Lake Superior Iron Ore. 
Shipments of iron ore from the Lake Superior region up 


to Nov. 80 are repo: ted by the Marquette Mining Journal 
as follows: 








1881. 1880. Increase. P.c. 

From L’Anse..... .. 53,668 Sys 1.2 

From Marquette......... 11,609 77,781 12.3 

From Escanaba.........1,459,815 296,024 25.4 
TOUR sai Kastieviinnee 2,225.087 1,850,625 374,462 20. 


”» 
From Marquette also there were shipped 9,884 tons of pig 
iron and 9.8U5 tons of quartz. There are reported 23,1lo2 
tons of ore delivered to local points. Of the Escanaba ship- 
ments 756,848 tons were from the Marquette District and 
702.967 tons from the Monominee District. 

Of the total shipments the Marquette range furnished 
1,522,120 tons, or 68.4 per cent., and the Menominee range 
702,967 tons, or 21.6 per cent. 

Shipmeats from the Lake Superior ports are now closed 
for the season. A few more cargoes may be sent from Esca- 
naba, but not enough to increase the total very much. 

Including deliveries by rail and wegon to local furnaces, 
the Mining Journal estimates the totc] output of ore this 
year at 1,350,000 tons, against 1,987,598 tons in 18_0, an 
increase of 362,402 tons, or 18.2 per cent. 


Special Rates—The Illinois Commission Freight 
Tariff. 

Mr. H. H. Courtright, General Freight Agent of the Chi- 
cago & Alton, has just issued the following circular: 

** Agents, shippers and contracting lines are hereby noti- 
fied that all special freight rates now existing on this com- 
pany’s lines, whether issued from this office or by division 
freight agents, will expire un or before Dec. 31, 1881. The 
above will not cancel divisions of any through tariffs with 
other roads. Agents atstations where special rates are now 
in force will, so far as practicable, give shippers and con- 
signees notice of the discoutinuance of such rates. Applica- 
tions for renewal of special rates, and for all other rates, 
must be made to this office.” 

It is stated that no special rates will be made to any ship- 
pers or manufacturers after Jan. 1, 1882, by any of the 
Illinois roads on account of having bad to adopt the new 
tariff prepared by the State Commissioners. The railroad 
officials say they know that this action wi'l work great 
hardship upon manufacturers at points on their rcads who 
will bave to meet the competition of manufacturers at vther 
points, but they cannot afford to give these parties special 
rates to enable them to meet the competition of other maru- 
facturers without laying themselves liable to prcsecution for 
a vivlation of the law. Or, if they made special rates to 
such manufacturers, they would be compelled to make as 
low, and even lower, rates for all similar shipments from 
nearer poiuts. 

All the Ch'cago roads, with the exception of the Burling- 
ton, have now decided to adept substentially the Commis- 
sioners’ tariff Dec. 1, and it is quite probable that the Bur- 
lington will soon decide to pursue the same course. The 
adoption of the new tariff, the Burlington people say, will 
entail upon them a loss of at least $500,000 per annum on 
their Illinois business. The loss on the lumber business alone 
will fcot up to about $125.00.) per annum. The losses to the 
IUinois Central Railroad. the managers of this road szy,wi.l 
foot upto no less than $1,000,000 per annum, and as the 
Central pays 7 per cent. of its gross earnings to the state in 
lieu of taxes, the loss to the state will amount to about 
$70,000 per annum, or far more than the services of the 
Commissioners will be worth to the state or its people.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Southwestern Railway Association. 

A dispatch from Chicago, Dec. 7, says: ‘* The reorganiza- 
tion scheme of the Southwestern Railway Association suf- 
fered a serious set-back yesterday. The Northwestern Com- 
pany insisted upon its right to withdraw at any time on 30 
days’ notice. The Colorado pool is therefore likely to prove 
short lived.” 


Chicago-St. Louis Passenger Rates. 

The Illinois Central has issued the following notice to con- 
necting lines: ‘‘ Until otherwise advised this company will 
accept $4, Chicago to St. Louis, on closely-limited tickets, 
with the exception of the ‘Davis’ form, which we are 
obl'ged to exclude on account of the location of the stations 
on same, making it possible to seriously injure our local 
business.” 

The Chicago Tribune says: “The Illinois Central, like the 





1881. 1880 1879. 1878. 1877. 
453,701,237 313,409,765 372,125,519 308,158,400 335,678,686 





other lines leading to St. Louis, has been selling tickets to 
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St. Lovis at the officesin this city for $4, but connecting 
lines were char the pro rata on the regulur rate—$8.70. 
The Alton & Wabash have long since allowed connecting 
lines to make rates to St. Louis by adding $4, Chicago to St. 
Louis, and the Illinois Central finds it has to do the same in 
— to protect the business coming to it from cunnecting 
roads.’ 


Corn Shipments from the West to the South. 

A recent issue of the Chicago Jribune says : ‘‘ Shipments 
of corn suuth continue heavy beyond parallel. Kentucky 
bucksters are buying direct from the farmers all over West- 
ern Indiana and Northern Illinois, and shipments would be 
heavier were cars to be had to move the property. Corn 
from points on the Indianapolis & St. Louis, the Indian- 
apul's, Decatur & Springfield, and the Indiana, Blcoming- 
ton & Western roads in comimg forward to go south over 
Indianapolis roads, and going westward to go south over tbe 
Peoria, Evansville & Decatur and the Danville, Olney & 
Obio River roads in immense quantities.” 

This is due to the very short crop in the South, and es- 
pecially in Kentucky and Tenness-e. 


Southern Railway & Steamship Association. 

The following circular has been issued by General Com- 
missioner Powers: 

‘** The Rate Committee, at its seventeenth session, unani- 
mously adopted the following resolutions, which I communi- 
cate for information, and give notice that I will strictly en- 
force the same, viz : 

‘** Whereas, Many shipments are being made from various 
points under false description of articles, whereby lower 
— a“ secured than should obtain on the actual property 
shipped, 

** “Resolved, therefore, That when soliciting or other agents 
are cognizant of such false desciiptions, request will be 
mace of the proper officer for the discharge of such agent. 

***Resolved, That it is the duty of all receiving, fordward 
ing and delivering agents to carefully examine avd properly 
class all articles; and failure to do so will be considered as 
coenizance of fal-e description.’ 

‘* Managers and general officers will please call the special 
attention of agents to this circular.” 


Erie Canal. 


The business of the Erie Canal at Buffalo from the opening 
up to Nov. 30 was as follows: 


1881. 1880. Decrease. P: ¢. 
Boats cleared. .... .... 6,924 10,62: 3.699 34.7 
Tolls received..... . ++ - $326,152 $736,631 $410,479 55.7 
Av. receipts per day.... 1,656 3,289 1,633 49..( 


_The canal opened May 17, in 1881, and April 20, in 1880. 
giving 27 days more navigation at the beginning of the sea- 
son last year. 

Coal Movement. 


Coal tonnages for the week ending Nov. 26 are reported 
as follows: 









1881. 1880, Increase, P.c 
Po SE eT? 611,014. 589,644 21,370 3.6 
semi-bituminous ........ 105.440 <saahees | Se ahien = 
Bitumiuous, Peuna. 56,772 
Coke, Penna..........5.. 44,525 ae arr stiles 
The total coal tonnage of all kinds reported by the Phila- 
celphia & Reading for the year ending Nov. 30 is: 
. 1880. Increase. P.c. 
7 Rens 8,072,440 7.179398 $63,042 12.4 
Schuylkill Canal........ 600,447 524,088 75,459 14.4 
Total..... aad’ 8,672,887 7,704,386 968,501 12.6 


The Dayton Coal & Iron Co., employing much Englist’ 
capital, and having about 38,000 acres of land on the Cin- 
cinpati Southern Railroad, 36 miles north of Chattanooga, 
is about to make extensive improvements in its property, 
one of the first of which will be the erection cf 50 coke ovens. 

The coal tonnage of the New York state canals from th« 
opening to Nov. 30 was as follows: 





18381. 1880, Increase. P. c. 

Amtraelhe « o6ioida secon 894,590 757,070 137,520 18.2 
Bituminous..........+.++ 201,586 186,213 15,673 &.4 
NE 1,096,476 943,283 153.193 J62 


The total anthracite tonnage of the Lehigh Valley road for 
the fiscal year ending Nov. 30 was: 1881, 5,791,376; 1880, 
4,606,415; increase, 1,184,931 tons, or 25.7 per cent. 


Grain Movement. 


For the week ending Nov. 26 receipts and shipments of 
grain of all kinds at the eight reporting Northwestern mar- 
kets and receipts at the seven Atiantic ports have been, in 
bushels, for tbe past eight years: 

Northwestern ——Northwestern shipments.—— Atlantic 


Year receipts. Total. By rail. P.c. by rail. receipts 
, —- 2,359,732 858,513 414,044 8.3 2,017,501 
1878... .3,185,546 1,917,619 1,267,484 68.1 3,028,024 
1876... .%,645.154 1,733,999 1,376,625 Ty 4 3,883, 486 
1877.....3,101,359 1,862,943 514 990 27.7 5,480,055 
1878..... 4.673.731 2,919,174 1,012,737 34.7 5,740,942 
1879.....3,865,055 2, 182.621 935,628 245 4,641,486 
1830 4,358,767 2,004,363 1,259,653 62.8 5,855,802 
x00 2,564,428 2,036,895 1,351,275 66 3 3.974.307 


The receipts of the Northwestern markets in the week 
were 1,8:24,000 bushels (412¢ per cent.) less than last year 
and the smallest since 1874. They were 669,000 bushels 
less than the week before, and are tae smallest since the 
middle of March, and the smallest of the year with the ex- 
ception of four weeks in February and March, when the ter- 
rible weather kept the farmers from shipping. The ship- 
ments of these markets, however, were as large as last year, 
and have not been much exceeded in any corresponding 
week, except 1878. They were 8U09,000 bushels less than 
the week before, and the smallest since the middle of March. 
Last year, however, tbe lakes were closed half the week, 
while this year they were cpen fora week afterwards. Of the 
shipments this year, only 845 went by the Mississippi River. 
Atlantic receipts were 1,882,500 bushels (82 per cent.) less 
than last year, and the smallest since 1876, They were 
nearly the same as the week before, and fully equat to the 
average since the first week of October. 

Of the Northwestern receipts Chicago had 43 per cent., 
Peoria 15.9, St. Lows 13, Milwaukee 11.8, Duluth 4 9, 
Toledo 4.8, Detroit 3.7, and Cleveland 2.9 per cent. The 
Caicago age are about half as great as they were a few 
weeks ago, when the total receipts were no larger than now. 
Its proportion of the total receipts naturally falls cff as the 
close ot navigation approaches: last year Chicago received 
50.3 per cent. of the whole in October and 44.4 in Novem- 
ber. This year, however, Chicago has bad during the sea. 
son of navigation a larger proportion than last year. For 
instance, it had in successive months the following percent- 
ages of the whole: 


June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
| rere 57.8 60.: 55.6 58.0 55.9 499 
. ee eee 53.1 50.1 51.2 52.1 50.3 44.4 


On the other band, during the months before the opering 
of navigation Chicago nad 39.6 per cent. of the whole last 
year, and only 34.4 this. Milwaukee’s receipts did not de- 
cline with Chicago’s, but in this week ending Nov. 26 last 
were the largest siuce October, and the largest proportion of 
the whole it nas had sinca January. Toledo sh ows a large 





decrease and the smallest receipts since it was blocked by 
floods in February—only about a sixth of its receints in the 
corresponding week of last year. 
the exception of one week in February, were the smallest of 
the year, and were less than Peoria’s, which has happened 
two or three times before this year. 

Of the Atlantic receipts, New York had 66.8 per cent.; 
Baltimore, 10; Boston, 9.8; Philadelphia, 6.4; Portland, 
3.9; New Orleans, 2.5, and Montreal, 0.6 per cent. This 
week the receipts of Montreal virtually cease, and those of 
its winter-port. Portland, fairly begin. The latter’s receipts 
are about as much as in the three months previous, while Mon- 
treal’s are only one-eighth of its average in October. The 
other changes are not notable. New York’s receipts are an 
unusual proportion of the whole, as they have been for some 
weeks, although its receipts by canal have been exception- 
ally small. 

mM... xports frum Atlantic ports for five successive weeks have 
en ; 





ee — Week ending.——-———-——_—— — 

1881. Nov. 30. Nov. 23. Nov.16. Nov.9. Nov. 2. 

Flour, bbls.. 6,197 £9,845 80,671 2,202 39.620 

—— 2,196,395 2,145,163 2,473,746 1,841,120 1,898,996 
1820. 

Flour, bbls.. 101.826 142,442 112,022 120,806 £2,893 

Grain, bu... 3,602,963 4,112,718 4,692,9°3 4,701,048 5,072,436 


For the eight weeks ending Nov. 30 the exports have been 
for two years : 


1881. 1880. Decrease. P.c 
Flour, bbls... 456,283 880,334 432 951 48.6 
Grain, bu. .. 18,029,166 39,L39.189 21.0£9,973 54.0 


The decrease, it is seen, has been enormous. 
For the week ending Dec, 2 receipts and shipments at 
Chicago and Milwaukee were: 





——-Receipts.--— — ——-Shipments.—- — 

1881. 188). 1881. 1880. 
Chicago.. ...... 1,671,:00 2,355,783 1,244,790 947,808 
Miiwaukee...... 402,025 557,441 133,736 227.010 
DOD. céccscs2. 2,073,825 2,913,274 1,378,526 1,174,818 


The decrease (29 per cent.) in receipts is less than for some 
weeks previous (because receipts fell off greatly at this time 
last year), anu there is even an increase (17 per cent.) in the 
shipments, the latter due to the fact that the lakes were 
closed lust year in this week, but open this year—thougb 
lake shipments almost ceased. 

Receipts and shipmeuts at Buffalo for the week ending 
Dec. 2 were: 











-—-— -Receipts.-—— ——Shipments. = 
1881. 1880. 1881, 1880. 
By water..... “yee. 447,000 Se ee 
My Eiivees cence . 344,900 4833,500 650.500 
TORR 66 Sears . 791,100 1,217,000 656,500 9°2,300 


There is a decrease of 35 per cent. in the receipts and 31 
per cent. in the shipments, The canal was closed by ice 
iast year. This year it was open, but there were no ship- 
ments by it. The arrivals by lake last year were of vessels 
that leit before the upper lakes were clesed. There may be 
some small receipis by lake for another week, and possibly 
there will be shipments from Detroit or Toledo. 

* Receipts at four Eastern ports for this week ending Dec. 
2 were: 





ew York. Boston. Phila. Baltimore. Total. 
ere ee 1,582,236 457,074 202,150 389,339 2,630,799 
P. ec. of total.. 60.1 7.4 fos 14.8 100 
BE ssn easen 2,074,239 478.606 549,100 1,144,033 4,245,978 
P. c. of total.. 48.9 11.3 12.9 26.9 100.0 


In the face of the large general decrease the receipts of 
Boston were well maintained. Those of New York are un- 
usually light, but are a much larger proportion of the 
whole than last year. Baltimore loses 66 per cent. and 
Philadelphia 63 per cent. 

Of the New York receipts 838.214 bushels, or 53 per 
cent., arrived by rail, against 1,378,041 bushels, and 662%, 
per cent., last year. 

Buffalo grain receipts up to Nov. 20 are reported as fol- 
lows, flour in barrels and grain in bushels: 









—-—--Flour.-—— — —--Grain,-———— 
1881. 1880. 1881. ‘ 
By lake ...... 952,033 1,305,688 56,229,941 
By rail .. 830,400 844,700 29.881 ,200 
ert 1,782,433 2,150,388 86,111,141 135,499,135 
Fer cent. by rail.... 46.6 3u.5 34.7 22.4 


The very large decrease in receipts is seen to be almost 
entirely in lake receipts, the railroad receipts falling off only 
atrifle. Shipments eastward of grain received by lake were: 


1881. 1880, Decrease. P.c. 

By canal, bushels...... 31,038,421 71,850,695 40,812,274 5ti.9 

_ §. | eee re 21,272,356 28,176,670 6,904,314 24.5 

Ps ike tanin venous £2,310,777 100,027,365 47,716,588 47.7 
Per cent. by rail... 41.6 28.2 


The canal opened May 17 this year and April 20 last year. 

Baltimore grain receipts in November were as follows, 
flour in barrels and grain in bushe's, flour being reduced tu 
wheat in the totals : 











1§81. 1880. Tue. or Dec. P.c. 
POO anak sey bodes 105,468 151,196 I 45,728 30.3 
I i Scoslihins 1.115265 4,196.279 D. 3,081,014 73. 
SNE 9'005209 0es: 200 547,652 1,419,956 D. 872,504 61.4 
Other grain......... 181,531 121,023 z. 60,508 50.0 
Total grain..... 1,844,448 5,737,258 D, 3.292,810 67.8 
Total, flour re- = 
duced to 
wheat.... ...2,371,788 6,493,238 D. 4,121,450 63.5 


Other grain this year included 61,403 bushels oats, 15,007 
bushels rye and 104,221 bushels barley. 

Exports for the month were 38,389 barrels and 2,000 bags 
flour, 929,905 bushels wheat and 439,361 bushels corp. 


Chicago and Milwaukee Receipts. 


For the first week of November receints have been for four 
successive years: 


Chicago: 1878. 1879. 18°C. 1881. 
ee 1,998,440 1,972,778 2,681,853 1,610,074 
Flour, bbls ........... 97.520 = 107,623 148,741 $8,152 
BE Bis dis neensnes 261,925 251,903 237,524 249.041 

Milwaukee : 

Grain, BW.i ce ..650-00 897,285 709,017 719.291 372,676 
Pe Rak 6000 00h 63,996 68,063 46,661 54.945 
Sh Miikane «s60seee 45,376 S8OLL 40,765 43,764 


Reducing flour to grain, the receipts of grain at both 
places have been: 
1878. 1879. 1880. 1881. 
RE Sere 3,621,647 3,472,384 4,280,453 2,626,821 
Thus the average receipts are vearly 40 per cent. less than 
last year and 24}, per cent. less than in 1879. 


The Allan Line Steamers. 

A dispatch from Boston, Nov. 25, says: ‘‘ With the sail- 
ing of the ‘ Manitoban,’ for Glasgow, and the ‘ Sarmatian,’ 
for Liverpool, began the winter programme of the Allan 
Company. ‘bree steamers wiil run from Boston, and there 


will be four sailings every six weeks. From Portland the 








| 


St. Louis’ receipts, with | 


/ company will send a steamer to Glasgow once every three! pany, 











weeks, and once every two weeks to Liverpool. An arrange- 
ment has been made with the Grand Trunk Railroad Com- 
pony to take freight from Portland, and a new elevator will 

built in that city by the Grand Trunk Company. From 
Boston the steamers will be the ‘ Circassian,’ the *S.rdin- 
ian,’ and the ‘ Peruvian.’” 


THE SCRAP HEAP? 


An Towa Train Robbery. 

The passengers on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
train which left Council Bluffs Wednesday evening at 5:20 
o'clock, and arrived in Davenport Thursday morning, were 
thrown into a state of confusion when about twenty miles 
out and near Weston Station, by three unmasked men 
snatching from the hand of a passenger his pocket book con- 
taining $175, and drawing revoivers, threatening to shoot 
any person who came near them. This over, they coolly 
rang the bell and stopped the train. They then walked out 
upor the platform, leaped to the ground and walked away 
in the darkness. The cry of ‘The James brothers !” 
and that the train was being robbed caused the 
hasty bestowal of the passengers’ valuables be- 
neath cushion seats, down boot legs, under 
collars, and in every available hiding place. No at- 
tempt was made to follow the robbers, and the train was 
moved on without further molestation, although the efforts 
of tke conductor were fruitless to quell the excitement until 
the station was reached and the passengers were convinced 
they were rot to be murdered. There was nothing to have 
preveuted the robbers from going through the whole train, 
as everybody was too badly trightened to make ary move 
toward resistance. The opinion seems to be that they in- 
tended to do this, but became frightened at something, and, 
being novices in the business, made off with what they bad 
secured. News was telegraphed to all stations in the vicin- 
ity, and every effort wili be made for their capture.—Davren- 
port (la.) Gazette, Nor, 19. 








Handsome Passenger Cars. 

The shops of the Chicago & Alton road, at Bloomington, 
Iil., have just turned out, thiee day coaches which are the 
finest of this class the road has ever built. The bodies are 
50 ft. 6 in. longand 9 ft. Sin. wide over sills, and seat 58 
passengers. The ceilings ard inside panels are of red oak, 
with black walnut moldings throughout. The windows have 
fixed and sliding sashes, with glass 20 in. wide, the length 
of both panes being 35), in. Hartshorn rollers are used in- 
stead of blinds. The seats are upbolstered in cherry silk 
plush. At one end of the car is the ladies’ toilet, and at the 
other the gentlemen’s saloon, The cars bave four-wheel 
trucks and 42-in. Allen paper wheels, with 8 ft. wheel t ase. 
The outside is painted dark brown, relieved with cilt orna- 
mentation, which is the standard stvle for the road. The 
sbops are also building two cars which are to have reclining 
chairs: also a new diving ear, and reLuiding five coaches, 
two baggage and one mail car. Four 20-ton coal cars rre 
also turned out per day. The eud gates have eyc-bolt 
hinges, and drop inwardly, so that lumber can be carried. 
The sides are 28 in. high from the floor. After 100 of 
these are finished a lot of stock cars will be built. —National 
Car-Builder. 

OLD AND NEW ROADS, 

Arkansas Midland.—The suit to set aside the foreclosure 
by which this company came into possession of its road, for- 
merly the Arkansas Central, is now on trialin the United 
States Circuit Court at Little Rock. Plaintiffs in the suit 
allege fraud and collusion in the foreclcsure. 








Atlantic & Pacific.—Ata meeting of dire*tors, held in 
New York, it was resolved that the construction by the 
most practicable route of all that portion of the road situ- 
ated between San Francisco and the Colorado River, at or 
near the Needles, be prosecuted vigorously until the whole 
line from the Rio Grande to the Pacific is put into operation. 
The financial plan previously approved by the ‘Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad and‘the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad for tke prosecution of this work and the re- 
sumption of work on the Centra) Division was approved, and 
or..els given to carry out the same, ‘lhe purchases of rails 
and ties for the California Division were reported, and ad 
ditional expenditures authorized. The location of 62 miles 
of the Central Division west trom the Vinita line was ap- 
proved and its corstruction authcrized, 

Baitimore, Cincinnati & Western Central.—The 
Baltimore, Cincinnati & Western Cempany has begun a 
suit against this company and Charles E, Ertz, to enjoin 
the company from continuing to use its present nam’, and 
also from iepresenting that it has succeeded to the franchises 
and property of the Baltimore, Ciocinnati & Western Com- 
puny. It is charged that Mr. Eriz left the cold company and 
was chiefly instrumental in forming the new one, and that 
he is really acting for the Baltimore & Ohio Company, and 
does not intend to build the proposed road, but rather to 
delay or prevent its construction. 


Bangor & Katahdin.—Tbe track on this road is now 
all laia, and freight trains began to run over it Der. 5. The 
road is 19}4 miles long, extencing trom Milo, Me., on the 
Bangor & Piscataquis road, northwest to the Katubdin Iron 
Works. A large quantity of lumber has been cut recently, 
and is waiting for the read to carry it out, 

Boston, Lowell & Concord.—The attorneys in the 
suit to enjoin the contract between the Boston & Lowell 
und the Concord companies have filed their brief. They ask 
for an injunction on the ground that the contract is invalid, 
being (1) violative of the charter of the Concord Railroad; 
(2) violative of the public laws of New Hempshire; and (3) 
ultra vires of the directcrs of the Covcoird Railroad. If 
either point is sustained, an injunction should issue. The 
real question Involved in the motion is: Were the directors 
of the Concord Railroad on Aug, 19, 1881, vested with 
power to bind the Concord Railroad in the execution of this 
contract ? If such power exists, nothing further is required 
or can be done; but if it cannot te found the contract should 
be at ouce restrained by the Court. 


Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia.—The Buffalo 
Express ot Dec. 5 says: “‘ The stockholaers of tuis road held 
a meeting on Saturday morning at the general offices of the 
company in this city. Representatives of the syndicate 
owning it were present, and by the payment of the list in- 
stallment on the purchase price of the road, acquired full 
ownersbip of its property and interests. This syndivate is 
composed of J. & W. Seligman; Drexel, Martin & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co,; Claik, Post & Morgan and E. W. 
Clark & Co, The price paid for the road is $4,850,000. Twenty 
per cent, of the purchase money was paid down last. April, 
when the transfer was made, and according to terms then 
made the balance was to be paid in monthly installments. 
Mr. Sherman 8S. Jewett resigns from the presidency of the 
road. and is succeeded by Mr. Bronson C. Rumsey of this 
city. 

Arrangements have been finally completed for the trans- 
fer of this road and its varrow-gauge branches in the Brad- 
ford oil region to the Buffalo, Pittsburgh & Western Com- 

which is owned by the same syndicate which lately 
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agement and will be operated as one line. 


Baffalo, Pittsburgh & Western.—It is announced 
that a contract has been concluded between this company 
and the Baltimoro & Ohio for an exchange of business to 
and from Buffalo and other points reached < this road. The 
contract requires the completion of the line surveyed some 
time ago from New Castle, Pa., westward to the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Chicago Junction, O., 135 miles, and will also re- 
quire an extension of this company’s New Castle & Franklin 
road from Stoneboro to Oil City, about 20 miles. A com- 
pany to build the line from New Castle to Chicago Junction 
was organized last spring. 


Central, of New Jersey.—It is announced that a second 
track is to be laid over the whole of the Long Branch Di- 
vision in time for next season’s business. To pay for this 
and other erorenpente an issue of bonds will probab] y be 
made by the New York & Long Branch Company, which 
owns the line south of Perth Amboy. Arrangements will 
be made as soon as possible for carrying out the agreement 
under which the Pennsylvania Railroad Company secures 
the juint use of the tracks of this division from Bay Head 
to Long Branch. 


Central Tunnel.—This company has filed articles of 
incorporation to build an underground or tunnel road from 
= ead Hall to the Grand Central Depot, in the city of New 

ork. 


Central Vermont.—The St. Albans (Vt.) Messenger of 
Dec. 2 says: ‘‘Chancellor Royce Tuesday filed his formal 
decree in the Langdon case. By it the Vermont & Canada 
Railroad and th» Vermont Central Railroad are ordered to 
pay to the clerk of the Court for the benefit of the holders 
the various loans included under the name of the trust debt 
and including first equipment bonds, $3,196.36; income and 
extension bonds, $388.821.66 ; second equipment bonds, 
$410,729.20; third equipment bonds, $235,744.60 ; third 
equipment bonds (second issue), $217,328.20 ; income and 
extension bonds not stamped, $469,261.68; guaranteed 


bonds, $384,480.96: and Chambly bonds, $144,- 
369.99, all with interest from Nov. 1, 1881; 
floating debts proved before masters, $503,750, 


with interest; for Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
$547,973.69, with interest from Dec. 31, 1880, less $10,000 
and same interest, all on or before Nov. 26, 1882, and all 
sums becoming due hereafter of principal and interest on 
above. In default of such payment, defendants to be fore- 
closed on all equity redemption in the property above held, 
subject to said claims; an og | are ordered to deed and re- 
lease all title in the same to W. H. H. Bingham, of Stowe, 
in trust for the orators and such other trust creditorsas may 
be entitled The claims of the Central Vermont Company 
are dismissed without prejudice on the objection of the 
Vermont & Canada Company, because its accounts as re- 
ceiver and manager are unsettled.” 


Chester, Iron Mountain & Western.—Itis announced 
that arrangements have been completed to build this road 
from the Mississippi opposite Chester, Ill., by Iron Moun- 
tain and the Nova Scotia mines to Salem, Mo. Work is to 
be begun at once. 


Chester & Lenoir.—W ork has been in progress for some 
time on the extension of this road from Lincolnton, N. C., 
to Newton and Lenoir. Track has been laid from Lincoln- 
ton north, five miles, and is advancing steadily. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.—-The State Treas- 
urer of Wisconsin has made formal demand on this com- 
pany for the balance of license tax due for 1881. The com- 
pany declines to pay until certain questions in dispute are 
settled. There isa dispute between the company and the 
state as to the right of the latter to levy a tax of 4 per cent. 
on lines which do not earn enough to aay them in the first 
class, and the company withholds $14, as difference be- 
tween what the state demands and what the company 
thinks it ought to pay. The company will apply to the 
Legislature for an adjustment of the matter, a recent de- 
cision of the courts being a against it. 

It is said that the Farley Branch will shortly be extended 
from Farley, Ia., to Dubuque. 


Chicago, Texas & Mexican.—Track is reported laid 
on this road from Dallas, Tex., southwest to Cedar Hill, 18 
miles. Grading is completed for some distance further. 


Cincinnati, Green River & Nashville.—This road 
is now completed from King’s Mountain, Ky., on the Cin- 
cinnati Southern road, westward to Grove City, 12 miles. 
Work is progressing on the road, which is intended to run 
to Glasgow. 


Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Delaware.—The bondholders 
who bought this road at foreclosure sale met in Cleveland, 
.» Dec. 1, and organized the Cleveland, Akron & Columbus 
Saat. It is understood that there will be no immediate 
change inthe relations of the road, though the New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Company is represented in the board. 


Credit Valley.—lt is reported that negotiations have 
been concluded in London for the transfer of this road, now 
completed from Toronto to St. Thomas and Ingersoll, Ont., 
to the Great Western Company. The object of the purchase 
is the removal of local competition chiefly. It is said also 
‘that the agreement between the two companies provides for 
the completion of the Toronto & Ottawa road by the Great 
Western, and also a lease of the Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa 
& Occidental, thus completing a line to Montreal and Que- 
bec in close competition with the Grand Trunk. 


Danville & New River.—This road was formally opened 
last week from Danville, Va., west to Cascade, 22 miles, 
by an excursion over the road, with a collation, speeches, 
etc. The road is of 3 ft. gauge, and has grades as high as 
166 ft. to the mile. ork is in progress from Cascade 
westward; the road is intended to run through to the Nor- 
folk & Western at New River, 80 miles from Danville. 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.—Surveys have 
been made for a branch from this company’s Utica Division 
to the Kirkland furnaces, near Clinton, N. Y., about three 
miles. 


Denver & Rio Grande.—The Eagle River Branch has 
been extended from Eagle Park, Col., to Red Cliff, five 
miles, making the branch 25 miles long from Malta to 
Red Cliff. 

The Crested Butte Branch has been completed from Gun- 
nison, Col., northwest to Crested Butte, 28 miles, and is now 
open for busines. 


Dover & Rockaway.—This road is now completed and 
in ree It extends from Port Oram, N. J., eastward 
by Dover to Rockaway, about five miles. It is an extension 
of the New Jersey Central’s High Bridge Branch and is 
worked by the Central as part of that branch. It reaches 
several valuable iron mines. 


East Tennessee & Western North Carolina.—This 
road is now completed to Hampton, Tenn., 8 miles east- 
ward from the late terminus at Elizabethton, and 15 





miles from the junction with the East Tennessee, Virginia 
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& Georgia at Johnson. Work. is progressing towards 


Cranberry, N. C., 19 miles beyond Hampton. 


Flint & Pere Marquette.—Track on the Manistee 
Branch is now laid to Stronach, Mich., at the head of Man- 
istee Lake, 18 miles northwest of Webber, and 22 miles from 
the main line at Butler Junction. About three miles more 
are to be laid to reach Manistee. Passenger trains began to 
run to Stonach Dec. 5, and a ferry-boat runs from that place 
to Manistee. 


, Grand Rapids & Indiana.—The contract for grad- 
ing the extension of this road from the present northern ter- 
minus at Petoskey. Mich., to the Straits cf Mackinaw has 
been let to McDonald Brothers, of Grand Rapids, and L. A. 
Rose, of Bronson, Mich. The work is to be completed by 
June 15 next. 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul. —Notice is given that 
the securities of this company are now ready for delivery by 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Comoany in New York in ex- 
change for the receipts issued for Green Bay & Minnesota 
and Green Bay & Lake Pepin securities deposited in accord- 
ance with the agreement of reorganization. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.—The track of the Ft. 
Worth Branch on Dee. 2 reached Ft. Worth, Tex., 30 miles 
northward from the late terminus at Cleburne, 129 miles 
from the-main line at Temple Junction and 347 miles from 
Galveston. Trains will begin to run through to Ft. Worth 
about Dec. 15. 


Indiana, Bloomington & Western.—Track on the 
Eastern Extension is now laid to Newcastle, Ind., 45 miles 
eastward from Indianapolis. From Springfield, O., east- 
ward to Troy, 25 miles, the grading is finished, and a a 
force is at work on the grade between Troy and Newcastle, 
about 65 miles, 


Indianapolis, Decatur & Springfield.—At meetings 
beld in New York this week an agreement was completed 
for the lease of this road to the Indiana, Bloomington & 
Western Company, the rental to be 30 per cent. of the gross 
earnings, the lessee guaranteeing a minimum of $200,000 
yearly. The road extends from Indianapolis*west to De- 
catur, [ll., 153 miles, and is to be extended by the lessee to 
Roodhouse, to connect with the Chicago & Alton road to 
Kansas City and St. Louis. 


Indianapolis & Evansville.—Track is reported laid 
from Washington, Ind., on the Ohio & eg 84 road, 
south by West to Petersburg, about 11 miles. This is the 
first track Jaid on this road. 


Jacksonville, Tampa & Key West.—Tbe Jackson- 
ville (Fla.) Union reports that the early building of this road 
is assured and that Jay Gould, Samuel J. Tilden, Governor 
Cornell, Winslow, Lanier & Co.; Milton Weston, of 
the Chicago Belt Line Railroad, and other capital- 
ists have taken the matter in hand, and will push 
the road to completion. The road will run on the west side 
of the St. Johns River to Palatka, and thence direct to 
Tampa. A steam ferry is to be established from Palatka to 
a point on the opposite side of the river, and a road run from 
there to Titusville, a distance of over 100 miles. The project 
also includes a branch to a point in South Florida witha 
steam ferry to Key West. 


Knox & Lincoln.—Negotiations are reported in prog- 
ress for a lease of this road to the Maine Central Company. 
It extends from Bath, Me., to Rockland, 48 miles, and is 
owned chiefly by the towns on the line. 


Marietta & Cincinnati.—The Bondholders’ Committee 
has had several conferences with representatives of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, and it is reported that a plan of reorgani- 
zation has been agreed on, which provides for the issue of a 
new low-rate bond, guaranteed by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company for the — . and back interest of the present 
first-mortgage bonds. No provision, as yet, has been made 
for the junior mortgages. 

Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western.—The Northern 
Extension is now completed to Summit Lake, Wis., six 
miles northward from the late terminus at Kempster and 
225 miles from Milwaukee. On Dec. 5 trains began to run 
to the new terminus. 


Mobile, Clarksville & Evansville.—This company 
has filed articles of incorporation in Tennessee to build a 
railroad across that state from the Kentucky line in Mont- 
gomery County to Clarksville, and thence to the Alabama 
line north of Florence, Ala. The proposed line is nearly due 
north and south and about 115 mijieslong. The incorpora- 
tors are J. E. Bailey, C. G. Smith, James D. Neblett and 
ND. N. Kennedy. 

Mt. Sterling.—It is reported that this road has been sold 
to the Chesapeake & Obio Company, and that it will be 
changed from 3 ft. to standard gauge and extended. Itisa 
coal road and is now in operation from Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
to Cornwell, 20 miles. 


New Bonds.--Several issues of new bonds have lately 
heen put upon the market in New York: 

Canadian Pacific bonds to the amount of $10,000,000 
(out of an issue of $25,000,000) are offered by J. S. Kennedy 
& Co., of New York, and the Bank of Montreal. They are 
first-mortgage 5 per cent. bonds, having 50 years to run, 
and the mortgage is secured upon the land grant in Manitoba 
and the Northwest territory as well as on the road. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio offer through Fisk & ‘Hatch, of 
New York, $2,000,000 first-mortgage heute on the Penin- 
sula Extension of 75 miles from Richmond to Newport 
News. The bonds bear 6 per cent. interest, have 30 years to 
run, and are offered at par and accrued interest from Oct. 1. 

Subscriptions for Duluth & Winnipeg first-mortgage 6 

r cent. bonds to the amount of $5,000,000 will be received 

y Boody, McLellan & Co., of New York, until Dec. 12. The 
projected line is from Duluth, Minn., to Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, and is north of the Northern Pacific; the bonds are at 
the rate of $18,000 per mile. They are offered at 10214 and 
interest, each subscriber to receive as a bonus income bonds 
to ~~ amount of 40 per cent. of the first-mortgage bonds 
taken. 

New York, Lackawanna & Western first - mortgage 
6 per cent. bonds, having 40 years to run, are offered by 
Moses Taylor & Co., of New York. The road is the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western’s extension from Binghamton 
to Buffalo, now-under construction. 


New Brunswick.—The track of the Aroostook Branch 
is now completed to Presque Isle, Me., about 10 miles south- 
ward from the late terminus at Caribou, 29 miles from the 
main line at Aroostook, N. B., and 132 miles from Gibson. 
Regular trains begin running to Presque Isle this week. 


New Orleans, Red River & Texas.—This company 
was ey, organized to build a narrow-gauge railroad 
from New Orleans up the east side of the Mississippi to the 
mouth of Red River; then, across the river, westward to 
the Sabine and, by way of Na oches, to Palestine, Tex. 
The proposed line is about 370 miles long. 


New York & New England.—At the annual meetin 
Dec. 6 the expected transfer of this road was made, a Goul 
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board being chosen without opposition. A few of the old 
Boston directors were rotained. 

The stockholders unanimously adopted the following: 

“* Whereas, this company now has a completed unbroken 
line of rails from Boston and Providence to the Hudson 
River, ee of the most valuable railroad proper- 
ties in the United States, and 

‘““ Whereas, this road cannot adequately serve its patrons, 
nor promote the commerce of Boston, upon which its success 
so largely depends, without facilities in every respect equal 
to those of its rivals. And, 

““Whereas, The passenger business is one cf the most 
— elements of the railroad carrying trade, between 

oston and Providence and New York city, and to secure 
and retain a fair proportion of this business, requires the 
control of a continuous double track railroad for the entire 
distance, under one management. 

“* It is therefore voted, That the board of directors of this 
company are hereby uested to take measures to secure 
tc this company, either by lease, purchase or construction, 
such a line of railroad from some point on the completed 
road of this company to New York city.” 

_ It was voted that the board just elected choose four addi- 
— directors, so that the board shall consist of 19 mem- 
rs. 


New York, Pennsylvania & Ohio.—The South 
Shore apetes o line, which formerly sent its cars by way of 
Buffalo and the Lake Shore road, now runs over this road 
from Salamanca. 


Norfolk & Virgina Beach.—This company purposes 
building a railroad about 20 miles long from Norfolk, Va., 
to the Hollies, on the Atlantic shore, about five miles below 
Cape Henry. The company has secured a large estate on 
the shore at this point, and will build a hotel and other build- 
ings for a summer resort. 


Northern Pacific.—Track on this road is now laid to 
Ft. Keogh, Montana, three miles beyond Miles City and 81 
miles westward from the late terminus at Glendive, 771 
miles from St. Paul and 793 miles from Duluth. Regular 
trains will be put on as soon as the track reaches the end of 
the division at Forsythe, 17 miles beyond Ft. Keogh. 


Ohio Central.—Work is progressing actively on the ex- 
tension of this road from Corning, O., southward to Athens, 
about 19 miles. From Athens the survey and location of 
the line to Pomeroy on the Ohio River have been completed. 
Contracts have also been let for the grading of the Sunday 
Creek Branch. 


Ohio & Mississippi.—Receiver Douglas reports to the 
Court for November as follows: 
Balance, Nov. 1......... 
Receipts from all sources 


.. $162,606.06 
. 514,814.44 


caDSR oe SS Te . - «$677,420.50 
Siddioe th OH a sececsessas 448,372.19 
eS eee ee $229,048.31 
Receipts exceeded the disbursements by $66,444.25. Pay- 
ments included $70,000 coupons on first-mortgage bonds 
due Nov. 1. 





| re 
Disbursements. .. 


Oregon & Nevada.—This company has been organized 
to build a railroad from Callville, Nev., on the east side of 
the Colorado to Yuma, with an extension to Port Ysabel at 
the head of the Gulf of California. The company also pur- 
poses owning and running steamers from Port Ysabel to 
other ports in Mexico and California. 


Pennsylvania.—It is reported that this company has 
bought the North & West Branch road and will counpiote it 
from Wilkesbarre to Catawissa as an extension of its Sun- 
bury, Hazleton & Wilkesbarre Branch. 

It is stated that the West Pennsylvania Division is to be 
extended from Blairsville, Pa., along the north side of the 
Conemaugh to Bolivar on the main line, a distance of about 
seven miles. This will make a loop or second line from 
Blairsville Intersection to Bolivar. 

This company’s Philadelpbia & Long Branch line, which 
is now compieted to the junction with the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey at Bay Head, N. J., is 27.5 miles long from 
Whiting’s, the end of the Pemberton & Sea Shore road. It 
is operated in connection with the Amboy Division, and 
completes a line from Camden by Pemberton and Sea Side 


| Park to Bay Head, 70 miles long. From Bay Head to 


Long Branch, about 18 miles, the Pennsylvania trains wil! 
use the Central tracks, under the agreement receutly noted. 
The Philadelphia North American of Dec. 5 says: ‘The 
Broad street station will be used from to-day for all trains 
which up to this time have been arriving and departing to 
and from the West Philadelphia depot. The new régime 
begins at six o’clock this morning. It is expected that all 
way trains over the elevated road will stop at new stations 
at Twenty-first and Powelton avenue. There will be a num- 
ber of changes in the running of local trains, and the run- 
ning time of some of the New York trains will be slightly 
changed. The work of erecting the new station was begun 
less than two years ago ; accounts have been published from 
time to time asit progressed. The lower story is built of 
massive blocks of rough-dressed Fox Island granite, with an 
open arcade upon the Merrick-street front. supported on 
polished granite columns. The main floor of the build- 
ing is on a level with the elevated track, and the walls above 
the granite base are built entirely of smooth pressed brick 
and terra-cotta. The clock tower at the northeast angle 
rises toa height of 176 ft. The space below set aside for 
the carriage-ways is flanked on the Filbert street side by the 
main entrance to the station, and on the Market street side 
by the main exit. Elevators will carry the passengers to 
the second floor. The space fronting on Merrick street is 
divided into two large rooms, that on the north side being 
the waiting-room and that on the south a dining-room. 
Dressing-rooms, bath-rooms and a barber shop are also pro- 
vided. The kitchen, pantries and store-rooms are on the 
third floor. The rooms on the fourth floor are occupied en- 
tirely by officers of the railroad company. The interior 
decorations of the building are very lavish. The floors 
are of marble, and the furniture of oak and ash, 
heavily carved in Gothic designs. The rear of the 
building joins the train platform, upon which the doors 
of the main waiting-room open. The ground floor under the 
tracks, which is supported on iron girders and columns, is 
devoted entirely to receiving and discharging freight. Only 
the best material has been used, and as the buildings are 
almost entirely com of stone, brick and iron, they are 
considered practically fire-proof. The mails which will 
leave the station will be closed at the post-office 15 minutes 
later than formerly. In 1851 the passenger station of the 
road was at the southwest corner of Oak (now Merrick) and 
Markét streets, the site at present occupied by the Third 
National Bank. The cars were drawn by horses out Market 
street and over the bridge to West Philadelphia, where the 
locomotive was attached. After leaving Oak and Market 
streets it was removed to Eighteenth and Market, thence to 
Eleventh and Market, thence to Thirtieth and Market streets, 
and finally to Thirty-second street, where it has been for 
about six years. It will thus be seen that about 30 years agu 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s passenger depot was 
opposite to the structure which it is occupying to-day.” 
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Port Huron & Northwestern.—The extension of the i 


Marlette Branch to East Saginaw, Mich., is now comple 
from Marlette to Vassar, 26 miles, leaving about 20 miles to 
be completed. The crossing of the Detroit & Bay City road 
at Vassar has been put in, and work is in progress on the 
tracklaying beyond that point. 


St. Louis, Hannibal & Keokuk.—This road has 
lately been extended from its late terminus at Eolia (for- 
merly Prairieville), Mo., southward to Silex, 10 miles. The 
road is pow 59 miles long, from Hannibal to Silex. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern. — The 
Louisiana Branch is now completed and opened for business 
to Camden, Ark., 16 miles beyond the late terminus at Chi- 
dester, and 34 mi'es southeast from the main line at Gurdon. 
Work is progressing from Camden southward. 


St. Louis & San Francisco.—The track on the Arkan- 
sas Division is now laid from Brentwood, Ark., 18 miles 
southward from the late terminus at Fayetteville, and 88 
miles from the junction with tbe main line at Plymouth, 
Mo. The road is nearly completed four miles further, to 
Winslow at the foot of the Boston Mountains. 


St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba.—This company 
has had organized in its interest the Miuneapolis Union 
Company, to build one or more tracks from the Union Stock 
Yard, near St. Paul, to Minneapolis. The road is to be part 
of _ company’s new short line, from St. Paul to Minne- 
apolis. 

ron the line up the west side of the Red River Valley track 
is now laid from Grand Forks, Dak., northward to Minto, 
31 miles. Tne intermediate stations are Pearsou, 6 miles 
from Grand Forks ; Turtle River, 13 ; Levant, 20 ; Kimball, 
24 miles. This is an extension of the Grand Forks, Fargo, 
& Barnesville Branch, and is to run northward to the Mani- 
toba line. The new line is across the river from the old one 
to St. Vincent, and some miles away. 


Salina & Northwestern.—This compene has been 

organized to build a branch of the Kansas Pacific from 

— Kan., to Lincoln Centre and thence to the Nebraska 
ne. 

Texas & Pacific.—Track was laid_on Dec. 1 to the junc- 
tion with the Southern Pacific (or, more correctly, the El 
Paso Division of the Galveston, Harrisburg & Sav Antonio), 
at Sierra Blanco, Tex., 92 miles east of El Paso. This junc- 
tion is 27 miles westward from the Cariso Pass and 751 
miles from Texarkana, making, if the distances are cor- 
rectly stated in the dispatches, the distance to El Paso 843 
miles from Texarkana and 1,333 miles from St. Louis, and 
the entire distance from St. Louis to San Francisco, by the 
line thus completed, 2,619 miles. 


Topeka & Pawnee City.—This company has been 
organized to build a railroad from Pawnee City, Neb., south 
by east to Topeka, Kan., about 80 miles. Surveys are in 
progress, 

Toronto, Grey & Bruce. —The gauge of this road from 
Toronto, Ont., to Owen Sound and from Orangeville to Tees- 
water, 195 milesin all, was changed on Dec. 3 from 3 ft. 
6 in. to4 ft. 8'¢in. Preparations for the change have been 
in progress for several months, 


Union Pacific.—This company makes the following 
statement for the month of September : 








Earnings. Expenses. Net earnings. 
Union Division......... $1,827,581 23,908 $1,203,673 
Union Branches........ 382,684 219,998 162,686 
Kansas Division........ 661,805 282,752 379,053 
Kansas Branches.... . 108,273 57,371 50,902 
Denver & South Park 
PN cxncicweus 139,106 145,378 *6,273 
| SA re | $3,119,449 $1,329,407 $1,790,042 
* Deficit. 


_ The total expenses were 42.62 per cent. of the gross earn- 
ings. 


Virginia Railroad Valuations.—The Richmond 
State says: ‘The Auditor of Public Accounts has just 
issued a statement showing the value of the real and per- 
sonal property of railroad companies in Virginia, as ascer-4 
taiued and assessed by the Board of Public Works on Sept. 
28, 1881, from the reports made June 1, 1881, to the 
Auditor of Public Accounts, pursuant to sections 20 and 21 
of the act for the assessment of taxes on persons, property, 
income, licenses, etc., and imposing taxes thereon, for the 
support of government and free schools and to pay the in- 
terest on the public debt; approved March 27, 1876, as 
amended by the acts approved March 13 and March 20, 
1877. 

The following shows the total value of all property, 
real and personal, of the railroads named in the statement : 
Alexandria & Fredericksburg...................... $529.394.00 
Alexandria & ¥. ashington.................-.. 91,200.00 


SING onsale thabswree ss send Sodveeweisseeesnes 121,000.00 
Charlottesville & Rapidan.....................++.0:- 423,000.00 
IN ED ins iss 50s 5 oc nsbnginn'ecdienecnes's 3,.953,641.00 
Elizabeth City & Norfolk.................-00.:.0000- 405,600.00 
Franklin & Pittsylvania... ...............0.200.005 151,250.00 
NE I os iid paiee nn enka sediaeciesssncacen 19,500.00 
EE A SI I ie oink ccccvesnecs veccsececses 63,200.00 
SE UIs iio iveicis ins 0 65's cp aSbNen veaecescnvns 7,595,751.00 
ROSE Ge rr rece were rr rr 719,986.34 
Ps ceseuns! C4AGneeheateeneneese’ Kokveenece 109,100.00 
IN. 4.0). a\bcnl een eet encase Mipaceake ace 32,800. 

Potomac, Fredericksburg & Piedmont.... ..... .. 2 92,150.00 


Richmond & Alleghany............ ... --- 


PERDUEONNS (GET VEREIIIIED 0 occcccce coece  cenrecacecs 26,000. 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac & Rich- 

mond & Petersburg Connection..... 0 .... ...-.-++. 63,100.00 
Riehmond & Petersburg............. sssscee soccees 421,500.00 
Richmond, York River & Cuesapeake............... 791,140.00 
Segboard & Roamoke..............00 csscccecscessees 1,618,450.00 
OS eer 1,207,200.00 | 
Strasburg & Harrisonburg . ........ ...-.-.eeeeees 742,600.00 
Tuckahoe & James River........ .. paeegnienn<Peawons 11,250.00 
ME cCMOtie hve vicrienee ackdckannsenehetane suasinaich 382. 


PID iio sivw cn cen sc000 cee cesonsccns, Saeeeets 
Washington and Ohio.... .............-.-++- io 
Winchester & Potomac.................--. 

Winchester & Strasburg 


‘The total value ofall railroad property in the state was 
as follows : 
ROGAWAY ANd trAck..... .2..0..6 cccceeccccess cove $23,133,375 .00 
Depots, depot grounds and lots, station buildings 

and fixtures and machine shops... ........ ..... 611,470.34 
Real estate not included in other classes........... 427,700.00 
Rolling stock, including passenger, freight, cattle, 

stock, baggage, mail, express, sleeping, palace, 

parlor, and all other cars owned or belonging to 

the company, boats, machinery and equipment.. 2,497,806.00 





SRI FOR SE) PUP yy SS Saas Sin 88,662.41 
Pebaeraw WsOG ss: obs ods Wesnveiccescssc caserscverse 16,060.00 
Miscellaneous property.......... ..c.ceceeceeee sees 165, 100.00 


Total value of all property, real and personal... ..$26,940,1.73.75 
Total tax on real and personal property at 50 cents 


Gr SE Ee WORD cos iiecc enw ncdve epenevedes «08 134,700.87 
i oni nkcndisn pipet casted echt haasadnesens 351,301.35 
Tax on net income at 1 per centum................- 3,513.01 
re ee a ey Seeger 138,213 88 


‘* The railroads not included in the statement #re not tax- 





Virginia Midland.—-At a meeting held in Alexandria, 
Va., Nov. 29, the trustees reported that, in pursuance of the 
agreement of reorganization they had issued $800,000 com- 
mon stock, $1,500,000 first-preferred stock, $2,500,000 sec- 
ond-preferred stock, and $7,635,000 in bonds of the new 
company. All the securities of the old company had been 
retired and all claims adjusted except one for $64,000 held 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, which wculd be settled by a 
transfer of bonds; the sum of $50,000 had been deposited 
for the redemption of a few bonds which could not be found. 
After completing the settlement the trustees would have a 
surplus of about $900,000 in bonds, which would be turned 
into the treasury of the company. The report of the trustees 
was accepted and a committee was appointed to make a 
fina] settlement with them. 

The stockholders voted toauthorize the issue of $4,000,000 
income bonds to be issued in exchange for the first and sec- 
ond-preferred stock. 

They also voted to authorize a mein of $250,000 to 
the stock of the North Carolina Midlan Compene, 

The board of directors of the Richmond & West Point 
Terminal Railway & Warehouse Company offer the privi- 
lege to its shareholders of record Dec. 12, 1881, of subscrib- 
ing to an extent not exceeding half of their stock to the 6 

r cent. accumulative income bonds of the Virginia Mid- 

and Company, at 70 cents on the dollar, with a bonus of 50 

per cent. of the subscription, in the common stock of the 
same company, the subscription to be paid at the office of 
the company in New York, in two equal installments, the 
first on or before Dec. 15, 1881, the second when called, 
upon delivery of the income bunds and stocks. 


Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific.—Surveys have been 
made for a branch from the Indianapolis, Peru & Chicago 
Division at Plymouth, Ind., to South Bend, about 23 miles. 
It is said that the branch will be built early next season. 


Walton.—This road is now completed and in operation 
to Walton, Ga., 10 miles from the starting point at Social 
Circle on the Georgia Railroad. 


Waynesburg, Mt. Morris & West Virginia.-—-This 
company bas been organized at Waynesburg, Pa., to build 
a railroad from that place south by east to the West Vir- 
ginia line near Mt. Morris. The distance is about i6 miles. 
It would be an extension of the Waynesburg & Washington 
road. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—-At the annual meeting in 
Wilmington, N. C., last week, the stockholders vo 
authorize the issue of $200,000 additional stock, to be used 
in paying for the Scotland Neck Branch and in buying addi- 
tional sleeping cars. 








ANNUAL REPORTS. 


The following is. an index to the reports of companies 
which have been reviewed in previous numbers of this vol- 
ume of the Railroad Gazette : 
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Oregon Ry. & Pav. Co coves OO 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... 585 
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Pennsylvania Company....... 47 
Pennsylvania & New York..... 44 
Pennsylvania Railroad....... 13¢ 
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Phila., Wil. & Baltimore ° 
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Rich d, Fred. & Potom.373, 692 
Rome, W'town, & Ogdensburg. 44 











pe EP EEE S bnsensensveccbscsdcacanns 427 
juette.. 4s st. Johns. & Lake Champlain. 476 
ntonio...... 195 St. Louis, Alt. « Terre Haute.. 5&4 

& Banking Co.... 286 St. Cc § 
234,553 St. Louis, Iron Mt. & So... 120, : 
of Canada, 235, St. Louts & San Francisco...12, 531 
° .. 569 St. Paul & Duluth............... 509 
St. Paul, Minn. & Manitoba.... 495 
63 Sandy River ................000. 176 
1 Savannah, Florida & Western. 461 
South Carolina.................. 195 








331 
Terre Haute & Indianapolis... 448 
Tro; 





vy i th< on » senses 
Troy & Greenfield.... ... ..... 427 
Union SCE. chotene. dude 152, 164 
Utah Southern................. 195 
Utica & Black River............ 105 
Vermont & Canada............ 567 
S46 Virginia & Truckee............. 54 

Wabash, St. L. & Pac. .27, 164, 317 
Western Union Telegraph..... 568 
West Jersey..........cccesseeses 475 
Wilmington & Northern....... 26 

vi in Central..... ........ 331 

Vorcester & Nashua............. 76 











Boston & Maine. 


This company ownsa line from Boston to Portland, Me., 
115.50 miles, with four short branches, 11 miles in all, mak- 
ing 126.50 miles owned. It leases the Newburyport road, 
26.98 miles ; the Danvers road, 9.26 miles ; the Lowell & 
Andover, 10.10 miles ; the West Amesbury Branch, 4.50 
miles, and the Dover & Winnipiseogee, 29 miles, making 
79.84 miles leasedp and 206.34 owned and leased. The 
Methuen Branch (owned), 3.75 miles, is leased to the Man- 





able for the year 1881.” 


chester & Lawrence Company, leaving 202.59 miles worked. 
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Most of the leased lines are practically owned by the com- 
pany. The report is for the year ending Sept. 30. 
The equipment consists of 84 locomotives, 12 snow-plows, 
176 passenger-train cars and 1,924 freight and other cars. 
Tbe general account is as follows : 


ow (received from sale of 70,000 shares)......... 95,081,376.52 

_ Seer Sl incbasbs sb0hershaetesves heed raened 3,500, .00 

ytoreners ome | MON OID soon sce cece scccceccscee 500.00 

Accounts and balances................66.0 c6 beeps 32,822.17 

EG oh sccakes tie neds vdnd-cesewer Rested 1,673,829.47 
cach andl mel tt lean en, 2 $12, 128,426.16 

Road and equipment............... $10,750,983 .v6 

Investment in leased lines......... 872,064,32 

Materials and fuel................. 197,175.01 

Notes receivable.................. 172,219.75 

RUDE ova cave unbdbes cbicbbicase 135,983.12 


$12,128,426.16 
The bonds all bear 7 per cent. interest. There was no 
change during the year in the amount of stock or bonds. 
The earnings for the year were as follows : 








1880-81. 1879-80. Inc. or Lee. P.c. 

Passengers... . ..$1,489,534.49 $1,416,167.42 I. $73,365.07 5.2 

Freight.......... 1,018,857.01 930,014.93 I. 88,842.08 0.5 

Mail and exp. 92,823.90 92,088.78 1. 735.12 0.8 

Rents, ete....... 86,300.58 94,381.41 D. 8,080.83 8.6 

re $2,687,515.98 $2,532,652.54 I. $154,803.44 6.1 
Expenses . 1,749,856.53 1.598,218.42 I 


151,638.11 9.5 





Net earnings... 937,659.45 934,454.12 I. $3,225.33 0.4 
Gross earn. per 

IS weinen xs 13,265.79 12,501.37 1. 764.42 6.1 
Net earn. per 

__ See 4,628.36 4,612.44 L 15.92 0.4 
Per cent. of exps. 65.11 63.10 1, Fae 


Rentals—$87,200 in each year—are included in expenses. 
All renewals and improvements are charged to expenses, ex- 
cept certain additions to property included in improvement 
account, as noted below : 

The income and profit and loss accounts were as follows: 
Net earnings, a8 Ab0OVE..............cccccepeccceccess $937,659 45 
Balance of improvement uccount........ $64.433.03 
lg | Es — 

-—- $11,065.62 





ONE aes i cocnweruseekebanes $626,593.83 
SE I CU I ous ch ccortanscaeses aveeaadiown 1,.761,995.41 
scissile <peeeiiehens edintihis $2,388, 589.24 


Total 
Old items charged off..... ...... 
PTEEOES, BEET GONG. 6550. 20 cccccccceers f 
Reserved for improvement account..... 15 






714,759.77 
Balance, Sept. 30, 1881............  ....sceee $1,673,829.4; 


Expenditures on improvement account were for the new 
iron bridge at Haverhill, filling Prison Point Bay and new 
second track, in all $233,399.64; the last two will be con- 
tinued during the current year. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


1880-S1. 1879-80 
Train miles......... 1,854,048 1,735,103 
Passengerscarried. 5,325,375 
Passenger miles.... 74,968,911 


Increase. P.c. 
118,945 6.8 
4,829,028 496.347 10.3 
68,596,870 6,372,041 9.3 
Tonsfreightcarried 42,604 810,122 32,482 4.0 
Ton miles.......... 41,889,660 39,952,004 1,937,656 4.8 

The report remarks the fact that the main income of the 
road is derived from its local business. In the four years 
ending with 1881 the total revenue from foreign freight 
and passenger business was $1,838,436, while the receipts 
from local business were $6,974,719, local traffic furnishing 
nearly 80 per cent. of the total income. 

During the year the new bridge over the Merrimac at 
Haverhill has been ae. Several other new bridges 
have been completed. The work of filling up Prison Point 
Bay has been continued. The Mystic River wharf has been 
enlarged and improvements made in the yards at Haverhill 
and Portland. 

During the year 10.11 miles of steel railsand 5.84 miles of 
new iron rails were laid. There are now 135.56 miles of 
track laid with steel. 

The report says: ‘‘Phe present good condition of our prop- 
erty would seem to require but little expense for repairs for 
the next five or ten years, yet each year brings new wants 
and new expenditures. Increased traffic brings in 
creased expenses. Well knowing that no road run- 
ning out of Boston holds a better position for local 
traffithan this road. with the connections for through 
traffic from the West, North and East, we have 
no hesitancy in saying that its future will be 
as prosperous as its past. Our equipment has 
been largely improved during the last year; five locomo- 
tives, nine first-class passenger cars, one combined passen- 


:| ger and baggage car, two baggage cars and 93 freight cars 


have been purchased or built in the company’s shops. Of 
these, one locomotive, one passenger car, and 13 freight cars 
take the place of the same number worn out and broken up. 
These items are all charged to expenses. The usual repairs, 
improvements of track and buildings have been made during 
the year. New stations have been constructed at Old 
Orchard, and at Haverhill Bridge in Bradford. New shelter 
sheds for passengers have been constructed at Portland and 
Bradford. * * * * 

‘*Our double track has been extended from its termina- 
tion a year ago, at Newton Junction, to East Kingston, 
depot, a distance of 4°{ miles, the cost of which has been 
charged to expenses. This extension gives us, with the 41¢ 


4 | miles from Portland, a perfect double-track road 501 miles 


in length.” 
TERMINAL FACILITIES IN BOSTON, 

The report says: ** The want of additional facilities in the 
city of Boston, for the better accommodation of your large 
and increasing freight traffic, has for several years been 
| keenly felt by your directors. 
| ‘The large outlay of money that would be required to 
| secure such facilities as would. prove to be adequate, not 
| only for the wants of to-day, but for many years to come, 





12| hes prevented an earlier earnest consideration of this 


subject. ‘ 

** The time has now come when any further delay of action 
in this important matter would seem not only to be unwise, 
but injurious to the best interests of this road. The location 
of your —— grounds in Boston, between the draw in our 
bridge over Miller’s River and Haymarket square, incum- 
bered as they are by your engine house, repair shops and 
coal sheds, is, to say the least, unfortunate. In addition to 
these incumbrances, a double track for passenger traffic 
| divides this whole territory from one end to the other, cutting 
| it for freight uses almost as badly as it would be if the 
tracks of a foreign corporation occupied the same space. 

“These obstructions are the source of much embarrass- 
ment and delay, not only in shifting our cars from one track 
to another, but also in the prom t delivery of freight to our 
customer. Various schemes for our relief have from time 
to time been considered ; they all involve a large expendi- 
ture of money. That which costs the most is not always 
the most expensive, as is often feund to be true in railroad 
expenditures. In this case the scheme that most com- 
mends itself, and at the outset appears to be the most 
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expensive, it isb lieved would in the end prove the chearest. 
It involves tbe elevation of two or more tracks 
for passenger traffic only, commencing at grade on 


the suutherly side of the draw in our bridge over Mystic | 


Kiver in Somervilie, and following the liue of our location, 
crossing Mystic avenue and Broadway inthe Charlestown 
District at grade, and all other streets and railrow!s now 
crossed at grade at an elevation of not less than fifteen feet 
above grade, to Haymarket Square in Boston. Sucha con- 
struction of our passenger tracks would enable us to devote 
to freight purposes the whole width of our location from 
Mystic River to Haymarket Square, unincumbered by pas- 
senger trains. 

‘*When you consider the number of passenger trains that 
pass and repas: daily between the points above named, 
through the centre of your freight yard, and that your 
freight and switching engineers must constantly be on the 
watch to do their work, you will be able to form some idea 
of the vexatious delays our men in the freight department 
are hourly subjected to. 

“Your directors, believing tie time has arrived when a de- 
termined effort should he made to secure better terminal fa- 
cilities in Boston, ask for authority from the stockvolders to 
take such action as shall be found necessary to accomplish 
this object, and that they may be authoriz:d to bor:ow such 
an amount of money as may be necessary therefor.” 





Richmond & Petersburg. 


This company owns a line from Richmond, Va., to Pe- 
te:sburg, 22.5 miles, with a branch to Port Walthall, 2.5 
miles, making 25 miles in all. Its report is for the year 
ending S«pt. 30: 

The general account is as follows: 

Stock ($10,372 per mile) 
IG. owns ccce ed ce cveateccoers 
PI A CII oa 6d oo vos cccneecetesecsesee 
aca de cecUlvecedhs bests cossescbinwce 


eds dxREGs ete e hin eect beavicahivapedassinssened $1,250,516.L5 
Road and pr-perty ($50,052 per mile) .$1,251,290.50 
Cash and accounts receivable......... 29,526.15 4 
—— 1,280,816.65 











During the year $25,0CO consolidated bonds were issued 
and $25,000 old bonds retired. The debt consists of $125,- 
000 8 per cent, first-mortgage bonds; $50,000 consolidated 
7 per cent. bonds, and $25,000 consolidated 6 per cent 
bonds. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 











1880-81. Increase. P. c. 

Passengers and mail .. $89,702.29 $7.177.86 8.0 
Freicht, ete ......... . 96,208.11 14,529.26 17.7 
ONE wccceuess - $185,905.40 $164,195.28 $21,707.12 15.~ 
EXpenses.......0 s+ 99,978.70 35,099.15 14,579.57 17.4 
Net earnings .... $85,926.70 $79,099.15 $6,827.55 © 8.6 
Gross earn, per mile... 7,454.22 6,467.93 866.29 13.2 
Net ey se oD ie 3,437.07 3,163.97 273.10 8.6 
Per cent. of exps...... 52.77 51.82 Te shes 
Th: expenses were divided, $47,738.58 to passenger and 


$52,240.12 to freight business. Expenses include about 

$15,009) for improvements and new equipment. adly 
Interest paid was $16,099.69, leaving a balance of $69,- 

827.01, from which dividends of 6 per cent. were paid. 
Tratric statements for the year are as follows: 


Passenger. Freight. Total. 
Miles run by trains.............. 50,261 29,463 79,724 
Earnings per train mile......... $1.78 $3.26 $2.33 
vet ” Pn a Ween chiceeh hs 0.83 1.49 08 
Miles run by cars....... ........ 246,091 449,688 695,779 
Cost per car mile................19.39 ets. 11.61cts, onan tes 
PRESONMOF WUUEB KK. 2.000. coccece MEG) § Litickawece,  Accivéans 
tle sc aentie cu cmmedaesuasenians eee 
Earn. per pass. per mile........3.0325 Cts, «02. co eee eee 
Karn, per ton per mile.......... .......-- RO =k cnncne 
CORE DEF CON PEP MMS. ccs cccess  seceseces 6 °° 
pS ear errr 48.89 Me hess mas 


The business of the road shows a very considerable in- 
crease, and has now reached a point where additional facili- 
ties for handling it are necded. 

During the year 200 tous of steel rails were laid; nearly 
all the main track is now of steel. The old wooden bridge 
over Swift Creek has been replaced with an iron one. Work 
is soon to be begun on the renewal of the James River bridge. 

The Anderson warehouse in Richmond was bought for 
$18,000 and paid for out of current revenue. The build- 
ings were pulled down and the land will be used for additiun- 
al yard and freight-house room. : 

One freight engine and nine freight cars were added to the 
equipment. Two passenger cars were Loughbt to replace old 
ones sold. A driving-wheel lathe was added to the shop 
equipment. 

It 1s believed that the James River bridge can be gradual- 
ly renewed without interfering with the dividends. 


New York & New England, 


This company on Sept. 30, 1881, the close of its last fiscal 
year, worked 258 miles of road, the main lne from Boston to 
Brewsters, N. Y., 190 miles, and 168 miles of branches, of 
which 116 miles are owved, and 52 miles (the Rhode Island & 
Massachusetts, 13.6 miles, the Rockville, 4.4, and the Con- 
necticut Central, 34 miles) leased. The chief branches 
owned are from Providence, R. I., to Willimantic, Conn., 
58.5 miles ; from Brookline, Mass., to Woonsocket, 33.75 
miles, and trom East Thompson, Conn., to Southbridge, 
Mass., 17.5 mules. Of the main line 40 miles, from Water- 
bury to Brewsters, was worked only two months of the year. 
A further extension of 40 miles from Brewsters to Fishkill 
is nearly ready for use, all the track being laid. 

The equipment consists of 103 locomotives; 130 passen- 
ger, 3 sleeping and 30 baggage cars; 1,925 freight and 450 
gravel and other cars. Tere were 16 locomotives, 15 pas- 
senger cars, 1 sleeping car, 337 treight and 178 other cars 
added during the year. 

The company works the Norwich & Worcester road, 66.4 
miles, under lease, but its accounts are kept separately, 
only the net profit or loss from the lease appearing on this 
company’s books. 

The liabilities as reported tothe Massachusetts Commission 
are as follows: 


NN ii Siig ccnsdeee bce herd RURTST ehatace Plesk sean $20,000,000 
eR rer reer LOE. Radi dete nvalvewes 8,968,000 
Floating debt and current accounts.......... 0 ......... 2,838,809 
ne wl skiers as gaiss/~ Kedeuwacd| cadecevie 833,408 

Ica! Snaiee eon ose sivs W710 bean eBid ga maccale $32,640,217 


The stock as reported consists of the $20,000,000 bonds 
under the Berdell mortgage, by foreclosure of which the 
present company acquired the road. All of these are con- 
vertible into stock; on Sept. 30 last $7,512,000 had been so 
converted, and on Nov. 22 the amount converted hed been 
increased to $10,759,000, 

The bonded debt consists of 35,968,000 general mortgage 
7 percent. bonds and $3,000,000 general morigage 6 per 
cert. bonds. This amount was increased during the year by 
the sale of $2,250,000 of the 6 per cent. and $250,000 of the 
7 per ceat. bonds. The total amount received for the bonds 
has been expended in discharging underlying liens and for 





permanent improvements upon the property of the company, 
as follows: 





Discharging catestetes OPEL reer $4,466,207.14 
Extension from Waterbury to Hudson River......... 2,477,748.95 
SOE CNG 55d nos' dds ak vas ake he obidhe,s600sa++ bab 1,358,816.39 
Real estate and right of way on line of old road..... 180,532.47 
New stations, water tanks, turn-tables, etc........... $9,566.76 
Superstructure, new culverts, etc.................... 35,195.40 
Machine shops, machinery and engine houses....... 210,092.40 
Double track extension to Franklin and at Hartford. 150,040.49 
,. aS Saree eee re $8,968,000.00 

The total floating debt of the company Sept. 30, 1880, 
dl Laer sat ptt lS tg ea ail ae $1,826,054.76 


This amount has been increased during the year.... 154,486.31 


Making the total floating debt, Sept. 30,1881 .....$1,980,541.07 
This amount has been expended as follows: 
for terminal lands in Boston........ ................ $1,676,377.25 
Bonds of Coxnecticut Central Railroad 283,642.37 
Ridge Hill & Winslow’s Branch 20,521.45 
Total $1,980,541.07 
The report refers to the extension to the Hudson River at 
length. Theroad-bed, bridges, station buildings and track 
superstructure are all in a first-class condition. The company 
expended upon the extension of its road west of Waterbury 
$2,477,748.95, and this is in addition to the three millions 
spent by the Boston, Hartford & Erie upon this portion of 
the property. From this expenditure of nearly six millions 
no income has yet been derived, but now, about 00 years 
after the line was projected, and 15 years after work upon 
it had actually begun, the road may be regarded as com- 
pleted, and its value will soon be practically demonstrated 
The traffic for the year was as follows: 





1880-81. 1879-80. P. c. 
Passengers carried...... 3.492.560 3,121,057 $71,503 116 
Vassenger miles..... .. 45,702,022 41,762,072 3,939,950 9.4 
Tons freight carried.... 1176,795 968.546 208,246 21.5 
. GS ee 64,562,685 45,678,700 20,883,985 47.8 


The average receipts per passenger per mile were 2.25 
cents. Of the ton-miles 79.8 per cent. were of through 
freigbt. The through freight, however, contributed only 
59.1 per cent, of the freight earnings, the rates upon it being 
very low for a considerable part of the year. 

The earnings for the vear were as follows: 





1880-81. 1879 80. Increase. P.c. 
Passengers...... $1,026.585.75 $893,516.51 $136,069.24 15.2 
Freizht ... . 1,420,758.30 1,250.526.93 170,231.37 13.6 
Vail and express 106,436.50 87,034.88 19.401.62 22.3 


Miscellaneous... 135,593.65 93,862.20 


41,731.45 


$2,692,374 .20 











44.4 
Total..... $2.324.940.52 15.8 
Expenses........ 1,541,497.93 = 1,552,955.35 18.6 
Net earnings $850,876.27 $771,985.17 $78,891.10 10.% 
Gross eain. per 
ee 8,335.52 7,938.47 397.05 3.0 
Net earn. per 
Se ae 2,634.29 2 ee ene 
Per cent. of ex- 
Penses ... .... 68.59 66.79 1.60 


Expenses were increased by renewals on the older part of the 
road, by heavy necessary expense for motive power, and by 
the use of a considerable part of the equipment for construc- 
tion purposes. They were also affected by the low rates ard 
by the failure of the peach traffic, usually very profitable. 

The income account was as follows: 

Pe OME .2025,5 | ape we cu w sieacey sade: 066h4 Seeded 


$850,876.27 
SUI Cd ONE MON 5 ooo bce vs ecc cas csdeswesiecicas ; 


113,994.14 














aera kuak abate saeckiwebraae enim aadiitaKenaeaes $964,870.42 
DASPONGS ONG GAROR sao. cccacucincc-ceenecas $84,545. 38 
ME ek avalctedade. S™ichwd boabaax . 590,143.62 
a es ete er . 74,296.63 
Bad accounts charged off................4- 382.20 

749,367.83 

AE SOE SO PN ois kick ccincrccarcceacied $215,502.59 

Surplus from previous year 617,9"5.00 


OM Ss Sagi Sak sa visa sa senetcense caws seeaesaeeae $833,407.58 

This surplus has been expended in permanent improve- 
ments upon the property of the company since this company 
took possession of it in 1875, as follows: New side tracks, 
$68,396.40; new bridges, $46,885.95: improvements at 
station, paving, grading, etc., $54,271.09; steel rails, 
$107,767.53; improvements on terminal lands at 
Boston, $515,187.03; stock in New England Trans- 
fer Company, $40,900; total surplus, $833,408. 
The physical condition of every portion of the property 
has not only been maintained, but the road-bed, bridges, 
platforms, stations and other buildings have been greatly 
improved and added to. 

‘The bonded and floating debt, incurred to obtain pos- 
session of its property, for permanent improvements thereon, 
and for new equipment in use by the road at the end of the 
fiscal year, amounted to about $6,500,000. The balance of 
the debt of the company was nearly all incurred for the ex- 
tension of the road from Waterbury to the Hudson River, 
tor new equipment, and for terminal facilities at Boston, 
from which scarcely any revenue was derived during the 
past year, owing to their incomplete condition. 

The amount paid for rent of other roads was larger than 
last year, because of a larger deficit in the earnings of the 
Norwich & Worcester road, which failed to earn the divi- 
dend guaranteed by this company. 

Regarding the terminal facilities in Boston, the report 
says that the work in progress to prepare them for a large 
Western and export business, as well as for the local busi- 
ness of the road. has been rapidly pushed furward; that the 
additional freight stations and warehouses consttucted have 
not furnished more accommodation than the growing business 
upon the old road of the company demanded, leaving much 
yet to bedone if the new connections with the Erie and Penn- 
sylvania systems should develop the large amount of business 
expected. To meet this want, the company 1s constructing 
a grain elevator of 500,000 bushels capacity, which will be 
ready for use by January next. Itis also completing the 
filliug of the 50-acre tract bought from the Boston & Albany 
road, and the 13-acre tract bought f:om the state. 

About 17 acres have already been filled to grade, and will 
soon be utilized for freight purposes. The construction of a 
new pier on the 50-acre tract, to be called Pier No. 3, has 
been begun, and will be completed before the close of 
another year. A large and profitable business has already 
been secured by contract for this pier and the buildings to 
be erected thereon. Dock No. 2, as partially constructed by 
the Boston & Albany road, is being lengthened to 850 ft., 
because of the fact that its original length was too long to berth 
one steamer and not long enough for two. On the 25-acre lot 
purchased from the state, a large freight-shed, which covers 
121.000 square teet, was finished in May, and bas proved a val- 
uable auxiliary to the company’s business by attracting a 
line of trensatlantic steamers, and offering superior facilities 
to transient steamers and sailing vessels in receiving and 
discharging their cargoes. Work has been begun onanother 
warebouse of about the same siz2 as the above, to be located 
on the opposite side of dock No. 1. A new freight-house, 
adjacent to the two large freight-houses already in use. is 
also being constructed and will soon ke finished. It is esti- 


mated that the cost of completing the ifhprovements uncer 
way and contemplated upon the terminal grounds in Boston 
will be about $1,000,000, 











The extension of tLe second track to Hartford during the 
coming year will be an absolute necessity in order to meet 
the demands made upon the road for the transportation of 
freight and passengers. 

In closing, the report refers to the connections secured by 
the extension to the Hudson River, and to the heavy busi- 
ness to be expected from the opening of the line. 





Buffalo, New York & Philadelphia. 


This company owns a line from Buffalo, N. Y., to Empo- 
rium, Pa., 121 miles. The figures given below are from 
—" published of its operations for the year ending 
Sept. 30. 

The equipment consists of 33 locomotives, 15 passenger 
cars and 1,913 freight cars. 

The earnings for the year were as follows; 















18°0-81 1879-80 Jnc. or Dec. P. c. 
Passengers.. $173,116.46 $154,470.64 I. $18.645.82 12.1 
Freight..... $38,609.43 846,612.48 I. 91.4:6.95 10.8 
Mail, etc..... 31,088.13 30,364.18 1. 923.95 2.4 
Total. ....$1,142.214.62 $1,081,347.30 I. $110,866.72 10.7 
Expenses.... 634,495 42 €87,.424.43 D. 52,92901 7.7 
Netearn. $507,718.60 $343,922 87 I. $163,795.73 47.6 
Gross earn. 
ver mile... 9,439.79 8,523.53 I. 916.26 10.7 
Net earn per 
ee 4,196.02 2,84234 I 1,353.68 47.6 
P.c. of exps. 55.56 6665 D. 11.09 


The increase in earnings was considerable and that in net 
earnings very large. Interest paid was about $210,000 for 
the year. 

During the year 1,266,739 tons of freight were moved 
and 322,197 passengers carried. The road has been ex- 
tremely furtunate, in that of all the passengers carried in 
its cars not one has met with any serious accicent during 
the vear. 

The road is laid with steel rails throughout its entire 
lengtb, from Buffalo to Emporium. 

The number of employés has averaged 974 per month. 

The surplus earnings, after the payment of interest on the 
tonds, have been expended wholly in improving the track 
and increasing the equipinent. 

The Olean, Bradford & Warren and the Kendall & El- 
dred roads are controlled and worked in this com>any’s in- 
terest, although their accounts are separately kept. 

During the year the control ing interest in the road has 
been solu to a syndicate which also controls the Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh & Western road. 


Fitchburg. 


This company worked during the year ending Sept. 30, 
1881, the main line of 50.68 miles from Boston te Fitchburg, 
and 42.64 miles of branches owned, and the Vermont & 
Massachusetts road, 56 miles of main line and a branch of 
2.80 miles. It alroran trains over the Troy & Greenfield 
road, owned by the state of Massachusetts, making its man 
line 14314 miles long, from Boston to North Adams. The 
total mileage, including the Troy & Greenfield road, was 
189 miles. The following figures are from the report to the 
Massachusetts Commission. 

The equipment includes 91 engines, 128 passenger-train 
cars, 3,020 freight cars and 167 service cars; an increase 
of 10 engines, 14 passenger, 599 freighS and 41 service 
cars, ewes 

The liabilities at the close of the year were as follows : 


PEGs on sae Visnmketion keamane Silke unemeres,.acns eekead cable $4,950,000 
PON 52th kittens cre Cane wenisl  sakcahmecere 2,000,000 
Current accounts and floating debt............... vescecee 2,008,441 
TEENIE on wdacs-oo whee Sis Ghuaakame wabsb’ oles Seaeas 426,909 

Ns fein nan chs sa hddebtnateepeales bree $9,410,350 


During the year stock was increased by $450,000, funded 
debt by $500,000, and the cvrrent liabilities and floating 
debt by $723,441, 

The report further shows that the new construction dur- 
ing the year amounted to $601,242. There was also invested 
in the Hoosac Tunnel Dock & Elevator Company $280.500 ; 
upon the Vermont & Massachusetts Division, $371,000; and 
upon tLe great freight yard in Somerville, $110,000. 

The traffic for the year was as follows: 


: 1880-81. 1879-80. Increase. P.c. 
Passengers carried..... 2,657,984 2,461,603 196,381 
Passenger-miles....... 42,854,047 39,752,302 3,101,745 





Tons freight carried.... 1,776,960 1,546,950 230,010 14, 
TOMEI 5 v65080, secceus 114,507,916 . 109,323,290 5,184,626 . 

The number of passengers to and from Boston was 1,853,- 
679, an increase of 9 per cent. The average rate per pas- 
senger per mile was 1.82 cents, a decrease of 4.7 per cent. 

The company reports 2,111 persons employed on the 
roud. There 26 persons killed and 68 injured on the road, 
against 4 killed aud 18 burt in the preceding year. 

The earnings for the year were as follows: 


Pate 
rons 


1886-81. 1879 80, Ine. or Dec, P.c. 

Gross earnings........ $2,655.829 $2,464.599 I. $191.230 7.8 
Expenses ............. 2,127,437 1,725,535 I. 401,902 23.3 
Net earnings........ $528,392 $739,064 D, $210,672 28.5 
Gross earn. per mile.. 14,052 13,040 I. 1.012 7.8 
Net sis 5 - 2,796 3,910 D., 1,114 28.5 
Per cent. of expenses. 80.10 70.01 =I, ee 


The increase in expenses, which reduced the net earnings 
so largely, is partly explained below; much of it was doubt- 
less due to the very low rates on tbrough business for part 
of the year, and sometbing also to the general increase in 
cost of labor and materials. 

The result of the year was as follows: 








PP NOTE, ME HUOUO 0'5.5:05 cds nds tc tunvedsavenicnddcawbun $528,392 
Porc tvs tnvnevciebenseseccnssctadesSce -- $140,180 
NEAR ak 5 natn pln. cial nk p dei aibiaidbe's . 287,811 
PFIOMGN, | OP GOI o i60.c5inscssbacinccoeesses . 315,000 

——— 692,991 

gare onli gut: json TERROR EE ee $164,599 


Notwithstanding this deficit, the directors at their meet- 
ing in Boston last week decided to pay the stockholders a 
dividend of 3 per cent for the past half-year. They took 
the position that the present condition of affairs is oniy 
temporary, and that they were justified in taking from 
their surplus sufficient to make ~ the next dividend. The 
past year’s operations of the Fitchburg Railroad have 
been marked by several unprecedented occurrences 
which more than anything else have interfered with 
a successful return. Beginning with October last year there 
was a serious blockade owing to a lack of terminal facilities 
at this end of the road, extending into December. In Janu- 
ary, February and March there was a disastrous snow 
blockade upon the New York Central, followed by a strike 
of brakemen lasting about three weeks. Soon after tbis the 
ruinous warfare in through rates began and is still being fu- 
riously fought. Add to these drawbacks the want of ter- 
minals in the shape of elevators and wharves, which are 
now nearly ready for business in the Charlestown District, 
and the condition of the Vermont & Massachusetts Di- 
vision, a large portion of which is being double-tracked, 
and it is surprising that the road makes as good a showing 





as 1t has for the past year’s work. 











